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FOOTMEN. 


GTRON G and sharp as the char- 
acteristics of Englishmen are 
said to be, yet the general taciturni- 
ty to which they are given, the frit- 
tering polish to which the inhabit- 
ants of London are inevitably sub- 
ject, added to thelittle necessity there 
is for unfolding pretensions or secur- 
ing good will during a single stage, 
prevent even the most sharp-sighted 
traveller from picking up knowledge 
or amusement, on these occasions, to 
any extent. A man may pass from 
Petersham to Piccadilly, with a 
shopkeeper ou his right, a sharper on 
his left, a member of Parliament on 
the box, and wealthy bankers or 
pennyless officers in the rear, with- 
out exchanging so many words as 
will help him to a single idea on the 
subject of human pursuit, sentiment, 
or occupation. If the same persons 
were met within a hundred miles 
from town, or even destined to trav- 
el a hondred miles together, there 
would unquestionably be a consider- 
able difference in their manner— 
something to reveal or to conceal, 
to display or to hide, must occur, 
and we should be pleased by infor- 
mation, disgusted by ignorance, or 
amused by humour ; but these devel- 
opments require more than ten miles 
ef good road to unfold them. 

But, however jumbled men of 
all descriptions may be, by these 
convenient mediums of transferring 
themselves, and although a poor 
devil in a good coat may carry “ out- 
ward and visible signs” of respecta- 
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bility, so as to place him on a par 
with his fellow-traveller who hath 
that “ which passeth all show,” yet 
we all occasionally meet with one 
who is distinct, and to a certain 

oint divided, from his brothgr man. 

Vhatever may be the general be- 
nevolence of countenance, or free- 
dom of speech passing, when sub- 
stantial citizens are taking their 
places, never have I observed a 
footman approach them, clean and 
smart as he might be, and probably 
possessing from nature precisely that 
countenance. which is received in all 
countries as a letter of recommenda- 
tion, but there was a gathering up of 
the coat-skirts, a drawing together of 
the person, a shrinking of the very 
muscles, as if contamination were in 
his touch, and degradation in breath- 
ing the same air with him. His col- 
oured cape, though less weighty than 
the collar of the Saxon serf iu Ivan- 
hoe, sets a mark upon him not less 
effectually, and the Seo-peaell tailor 
who is trembling lest his “ wife 
Should pull his vig,” grows proud as 
he contrasts himself with one whom 
he deems a bondman—one whom no 
assumption of importance, no:.natu- 
ral advantage of person, or acquired 
finesse of manners, can enable to 
pass for that which he is not, 

So frequently have I been hurt by 
witnessing this want of kindly feel- 
ing towards those who have a right 
with myself to the courtesies of an 
hour under such circumstances, that 
never do I see one of these party- 
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coloured men clambering the hind 
part of the coach, or pressing with 
instinctive and habitual obsequious- 
ness against the iron, without afford- 
ing him all the accommodation in 
my power, and contriving now and 
then to ask him a civil question. I 
know that, generally speaking, he 
belongs to a race not very deserving 
of pity—a proud, conceited, igno- 
raat, presuming race; but yet, for 
the time being, his situation is pitia- 
ble, for it is isolated: with lower 
people he would be great himself, 
with higher people he might happen 
to meet a little notice for the sake of 
those to whom he belonged; but 
here (at least nineteen times out of 
twenty) he carries a mark, which, 
without the blame of infamy, yet 
produces its effects. He is held in 


the light of one who has sold himself 
to do the will of another—who, in 
the badge of servitude, doubles its 
yoke, and although all around him, 
perhaps, are not one whit less ser- 
vants than himself, and many do not 


enjoy half his privileges, yet all 
hold him as their inferior. 

Perhaps this disposition, lamenta- 
ble as we have often felt it to be in 
the moment when it was evinced, is 
on the whole necessary, since it is 
certain that these personages, as be- 
ing ignorant and pampered, well 
dressed, well fed, without care, and 
with little labour, might otherwise 
become more intolerable nuisances 
in society than they are frequently 
found to be. Who that sees a bevy 
of them round the Bazaar or waiting 
in the lobbies, that does nut wish so 
many fine, six feet, athletic, soldier- 
like men better employed ? and feel 
convinced that they are an idle, 
worthless train of parasitical menials, 
who ridicule the hands that feed 
them, despise the humble soil! that 
bred them, and, in the insolence of 
their prosperity deride those who 
are every way better than them- 
selves 1—Hence the general preju- 
dice against them appears just. In 
this view, perhaps it is owl that the 
humble mechanic and the laborious 
husbandman should nourish a senti- 


Footmen. 


ment which offers some consolation 
for the evils of his own situation, 
and find his own pride an equivalent 
fur the footman’s vanity, his sense of 
freedom a sweetener of the precari- 
ous and scanty board supplied by his 
labour. 

Yet it is certain there are two pe- 
riods in the life of a footman which 
present him to our eyes as an inter- 
esting spectacle—youth and age,— 
When a country lad of sprightly, 
pretty, delicate frame, is taken from 
the severe toil to which he was early 
destined, and yet unequal—when he 
is arrayed in trappings to which he 
affixes only the idea of honorable 
distinction—exchanges hard crusts 
and tough cheese for roast beef and 
strong beer—the kind commands of 
an indulgent old lady, for the com- 
pelling voice of a sturdy ploughman 
—the smiles of the maids for the 
drudgery of a farm-house, pig-feed- 
ing, cow-driving, hungry lout, what 
a change takes place! He steps at 
once into a new being: the butter- 
flies are not more fine, more sportive, 
more changed. Where is the philo- 
sopher amongst us that would not 
play the fool under so complete an 
intoxication? For a season he isa 
happy, harmless coxcomb : his awk- 
wardness is ludicrous, his joyfulness 
exhilarating, and many a time have 
we looked at him with a sense of 
amusement in his folly, perhaps not 
quite untinctured with envy of his 
felicity. 

The aged footman inspires 4 
deeper and better feeling :' his thin 
spare form, half burdened by er 
habiliments—the white hairs whic 
fall scantily on his powdered brow— 
the eye, which long habit has ren- 
dered quick to discern—and the 
slow gait, which yet assumes rapid- 
ity in its services—present to us @ 
respectable and even affecting char- 
acter. We see, or think we see 10 
him the old retainer of a noble and 
ancient house—one who has shared 
in the feelings and partaken the 
changes which belong to all subluna- 
ry things, and in his very servitude 
improved his nature, Forgetting 





The Plague of Riches. 


himself, he has lived, though at hum- 
ble distance, in the fortunes of his 
lord, and every branch of the house 
to which he was attached has been 
watched with pride by his eyes, and 
held with increasing affection to his 
heart ;—all domestics, so situated, 
soon learn family secrets, though 
they are excluded from family con- 
sultation, and the old footman has 
often sighed for his lord’s losses, 
though they impaired not his person- 
al comforts. He has also rejoiced 
with his joys, and when those boys 
“ whom he has borne on his back a 
thousand times,” go forth into the 
world to triumph or suffer, feels for 
them at once the anxiety of a parent, 
the respect of a dependant, and that 
love which belongs exclusively to 
early services, and renders a nurse 
dear as a mother. When the young 
baron makes his maiden speech in 
the House, when master Alfred be- 
comes a Captain, or the young ladies 
marry greatly, the old footman gets 
proud, and steps heavily,as one who 
feels his own importance. When 
the time comes that their children 
visit the mansion, he thinks them 
still fairer and braver than those who 
went before them, and with a grand- 
sire’s fondness listens to their prattle 
and admires their knowledge: his 
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place now should be more easy, but 
he wishes to increase the circle of 
duties which keep him near to those 
he loves, and in cutting a stick for 
his third young master, loses the pain 
which his first master’s increasing 
infirmities have given. Every year 
and every ailment diminishes the dis- 
tance of rank, and increases the ties 
of affection between him and his 
beloved lord, whom yet he waits 
upon often with increased deference, 
that younger men may learn due ob- 
servance to age not less than rank. 
He adds a few years to his own age, 
that he may be still more closely 
coupled with his master, and he loses 
all recollection that they can be 
parted, by degrees assuming solici- 
tude openly on marriages and por- 
tions, the disposal of heiresses and 
estates, and, when the head of the 
house drops, thanks God that he 
shall soon follow, and laments the 
situation of those who shall experi- 
ence this two-fold evil. 

Happy is the master who has such 
a servant, and not less happy the 
servant, who, in thus fulfilling his 
duties and exercising his affections, 
ennobles his station, and throws the 
radiance of virtue on the path of 
obscurity. 





THE PLAGUE OF RICHES. 


T is related in one of the newspa- 
= pers, that, during the late panic 
™ the commercial world, a country- 
man, who had £100 in the hands of 
a banker, withdrew it, and took it 
home ; but after sitting up one night 
with his wife to guard it, and getting 
no sleep the next night, they deter- 
mined to take it back to the bank. 
Such was the Plague of Riches to 
these two persons ; a similar feeling 
is very happily described in the fol- 
lowing letter from the Rev. Mr. M. 
Pilkington to Dr. Delany : 

Dear Doctor.—Though you ex- 
pected to see me the happiest man 
in the world, by the extraordinary 


honours which I received from his 
excellency, yet I cannot forbear ac- 
quainting you, you are greatly disap- 
pointed in that respect. 

Before I received his bounty, 
(which far surpassed my hopes, and 
was far more the effect of his gene- 
rosity than any merit of mine,) I 
thought riches were so necessary an 
ingredient in human life, that it was 
scarcely possible to obtain any de- 
gree of happiness without them. [ 
imagined, that, if I had but a com- 
petent sum, I should have no care, 
no trouble to discompose my 
thoughts, nothing to withdraw my 
mind from virtue and the muses, but 
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that, if possible, I should enjoy a 
more exalted degree of content and 
delight in them than I had hitherto ; 
but now I perceive these kind of no- 
tions have been the pure genuine ef- 
fect of a'very empty purse. 

My hopes are vanished at the in- 
crease of my fortune; my opinion 
of things is of a sudden so altered, 
that I am taught to pity none so 
much as the rich, who, by my com- 
putatior, (after three tedious weeks’ 
experience,) must of necessity have 
an income of plagues proportioned 
to their fortunes. 

I know this declaration surprises 
you; but, in order to convince you, 
I will, as exactly as possible, set 
down, by way of diary, the differ- 
ent emotions of mind which I la- 
boured under during the first three 
weeks’ guardianship (for I can 
hardly call it possession) of that 
same unfortunate, care-brioging 
£50; and have not the least doubt 
but you will believe my assertions to 
be true. 

Monday, Feb. 16th.—Received 
this morning the agreeable news of 
being ordered to wait on his excel- 
lency, the lord Carteret; but, suf- 
fering a great deal of perplexity 
about appearing befure one in so 
eminent a siation, and so admired 
and eminent for learning, and every 
other perfection of the mind,—went, 
however, to the castle—met with 
a very gracious reception,—had full 
proof of that affability, wisdom, and 
generosity, for which his excellency 
is so peculiarly distinguished, and 
which I knew before only by the 
testimonials of others. Was order- 
ed to go to Mr. T. to receive the 
premium appointed by my lord. 

Memorandum.—\ imagined my 
* stature greatly increased, and walk- 
ed more erect than usual; went in 
high spirits to the secretary’s, but as 
a drawback to my happiness, receiv- 
ed the dispiriting account of his be- 
ing confined to his chamber. De- 
nied admittance. 

Memorandum.—His excellency 
easier of access than his officer. 


Tuesday, 17th.—The secretary 


still sick. Paid a visit to his street 
door about twelve ; returned melan- 
choly. ; 


Wednesday; ditto. 
Thursday, ~ ditto. 
Friday, ditto. 
Saturday, ditto. 
Sunday, ditto. 


Oh! ’twas a dreadful interval of 
time ! 

Monday, 23d.—Ordered to wait 
again on Mr, T. but, happening to 
be over eager to receive the sum, I 
hastened away too unseasonably, 
about half an hour after twelve, and 
found him asleep. 

Memorandum.—-—Admitted _ this 
morning to stand in the hall, and 
not at the door, as hath been slan- 
derously and maliciously reported, 
I presume, because it happened 
so at other times. Walked in 
the piazza, till after one, ruminat- 
ing on the various hopes and fears 
with which my mind has been tor- 
mented this week past. Could 
not forbear repeating aloud the two 
lines of the libel, which, accidental- 
ly, are not more true of Addison 
than this gentleman. 


* Who, grown a minister of state, 
Sees poets at his levee wait.” 


Memorandum.—-Not under any 
apprehension of being understood by 
any persons walking there, which 
were only a few lawyers, and a par- 
son or two. Saunter again to the 
secretary—out of hope. Permitted 
now to go into a wide, unfurnished 
apartment: in half an hour's time 
admitted to his presence,—received 
a bill of £50—returned with great 
delight. 

I now imagined that nothing was 
wanting to make me really happy: 
I pleased myself also with the 
thought of communicating happiness 
to my friends, who would share in 
my success ; and particularly to you, 
who are unwearied in endeavouring 
to promote the felicity of others.— 
How far I was disappointed will ap- 
pear by the sequel; so, to proceed 
with my diary ; I wrapt up my bill 
very carefully, yet could not forbear 
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looking at it sometimes, though not 
oftener than at every street’s length. 
But mark the instability of all hu- 
man affairs! as I was’¥ery attentive- 
ly reading it, a pert, swaggering fel- 
low rushes by me; I immediately 
suspected an attempt upon my trea- 
sure,—looked as earnestly as I dar- 
ed into the fellow’s face, and thought 
I read *“‘ robbery” in the lines of his 
countenance,—so, hastily slipt my 
bill into my pocket without its cov- 
er: met a friend, told him of my 
success, and the generosity of his 
excellency; but, pulling out my 
bank-note hastily, tore it in the mid- 
dle—-dismally frightened !—-came 
home, showed it to my wife,—was 
more terrified at hearing that it 
would now be of no value,—receiv- 
ed several compliments from her for 
my care of it,—and that I was like- 
ly to be rich, since I took such pains 
to preserve what I got, and the like. 
Went, directly in a fit of anger and 
vexation to Henry’s bank,—smiled a 
little, and spoke submissively to the 
clerk,—obtained a new bill,—re- 
turned again with joy: all things 
settled amicably between us. 

Memorandum.—F ound, upon in- 
quiry, that the ill-favoured gentle- 
man above-mentioned, was one Mr. 
What-d’ye-call-him, the attorney, of 
whom I need not have been in such 
terror, since he never was known to 
be guilty of such an action in a pub- 
lic way. 

Monday night, 12 o’clock.—Went 
to bed as usual, but found myself 
violently pulled till I awoke. Seiz- 
ed with a great trembling, when I 
heard a voice crying, Take care of 
the bill,—found immediately it pro- 
ceeded from the concern of my bed- 
fellow, who it seems was as ill-form- 
ed to possess great riches as myself, 
—pitied her, told her it was safe,— 
fell asleep soon, but was, in less than 
two hours, roused again with her 
crying—My dear, my dear, are you 
sure it is safe 2 Don’t you hear some 
noise there? Dll lay my life there's 
robbers in the room! Lord have mer- 
cy upon us—what a hideous fellow I 
Just now saw at my bed-side with a 
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drawn sword—or, did I dream it? 
—Trembled a little at her suspi- 
cions,—slumbered,—but was awak- 
ened a third time in the same man- 
ner,—rose about six, much discom- 
posed,—received a very solemn 
charge to be watchful against acci- 
dents,—and let me beg of you, my 
dear, to have a great care of the 
bill. 

Tuesday, 24th.—-Became ex- 
tremely impatient to have this tor- 
menting bill changed into money, 
out of a belief that it would be then 
less liable to accidents—breaking of 
bankers, &c. Went to one bank, 
and was refused ; yet was ashamed 
to go to Henry’s so soon,—contriv- 
ed, however, to get it exchanged, 
after a great variety of schemes and 
journies to several places, Came 
home, spread it upon the table to 
see the utmost bounds and extent of 
my riches,—all the rest of the day 
sat contriving where to lay it, what 
part of the house would be most 
secure, what place would be least 
suspected by thieves, if any should 
come,—perceived my mind more 
disturbed with having so much mo- 
ney in my custody than I had be- 
fore. 

Tuesday night, 11 o’clock.—Went 
round my house to inspect my doors 
whether they were all safe,—perceiv- 
ed a great deficiency of bars, bolts, 
locks, latches, door-chains, window- 
shutters, fire-arms, &c. which I had 
never taken the least notice of be- 
fore. Peeped with great circum- 
spection under the becs. Resolved 
to watch this night, and prepare ex- 
pedients for my security next morn- 
ing. Watched accordingly. 

Wednesday, 25th.——Extremely 
fatigued with my last night’s watch- 
ing,—consulted several hours about 
preserving my wealth,—believed it 
most safe in bills. After mature de- 
liberation, hurried away to the bank 
and took a bill for it, came away 
with an easier mind, walked about 
two streets’ length cheerfully, but 
began to reflect, that if my load was 
lighter, yet, on the other hand, the 
bill might again be torn, be dropt, or 
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mislaid,—went back in haste, once 
more received it in money, brought 
it home, looked frequently behind 
me as I walked,—hid it,—resolved 
to lay out the greatest part of it in 
plate,—bespoke it accordingly,—pre- 
pared my fire-arms,—went to bed,— 
not one wink of sleep all this night. 
Thursday, 26th.— Looked a little 
paler to-day than usual, but not 
much concerned at that, since it was 
misinterpreted by my friends for the 
effects of hard study. Invited 
abroad for dinner,——-went,—-sat 
down to table, but in that dreadful 
moment recollected that my closet, 
where my whole treasure was depo- 
sited, was left open,—was observed 
to change colour, and looked terri- 
fied,—Macbeth not so startled when 
he saw the ghost of murdered Ban- 
quo at the feast. 
Memorandum.—Money a perpet- 
ual apparition to a covetous mind. 
Ran distractedly home,—found all 
safe, but returned too late for dinner, 
—fasted, fretted. Well saith St. 
Paul, Money is the root of all evil. 
Thursday night, 12 o’clock,— 
Hired a watchman to guard my 
doors, went to bed, but no sleep ; 
the same mind-plaguing riches float- 
ed uppermost in my thoughts: me- 
thinks they cried, Sleep no more ! 
Wealth hath murdered sleep !— 
Slumbered, however, a little towards 
morning,—dreamt of nothing but of 
robbers, assassins, spectres, flames, 
hurricanes,—waked in great terror. 
Dear doctor, it would be too te- 
dious to pursue the dreadful narra- 
tion any further, every day adminis- 
tering new cause of uneasiness ; nor 
did my concern forsake me in the 
auidst of company and wine. Till 
I had the plate sent home, I was un- 
easy, lest, after I had ordered it to 
be made, I should be robbed of my 
money, and then not be able to pay 
for it; and when I had it once in 
my possession, I trembled every in- 
stant for fear of losing it for ever. 
When at home, I was afraid of be- 
ing murdered for my substance ; and 
when abroad, I was much terrified 
with the apprehension, that either 
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my servants might possibly be dis. 
honest, and so contrive to deprive 
me of it while I was absent, or else, 
that, by carelessness, they might set 
fire to my house and destroy it all at 
once, Every bell I heard ring | 
immediately imagined to be a fire. 
bell ; and every fire-bell alarmed me 
with belief that my own house was 
in a blaze—so that I was plagued 
without interruption. 

Since I have recovered myself a 
little, I have made an exact calcula. 
tion of the pleasure and pain I have 
endured ; and I shall shew you the 
just balance, the more fully to con. 
vince you, 

A faithful account of the happi- 
ness and misery of Matthew Pilking. 
ton, Clerk, for the space of eleven 
days, on receiving £50 from his ex- 
cellency the Lord Carteret:— 

Happy. D. H, M. 

During the whole time 
of being with my lord, 
and till I went to the 
secretary’s 

By telling my success to 
several friends, and de- 
scribing his excellen- > 0 
cy’s person and per- 
fections 

By receiving the sum} 
from Mr. T. 

By obtaining the new 
bill for that which 
was torn, and pacify- 
ing my wife 


0 10 


 o 


Total Happiness 0 7 4 
Miserable. 

All the remainder 10 16 56 
To conclude all. To keep my 
mind as calm and as quiet as it was 
in the days of my poverty, I have 
expended £52 in plate, to be a 
monument of his excellency’s gene- 
rosity to me, and that plate I have 
lodged at a rich neighbour’s house 
for its security. About £101 have 
expended - in fortifying my house 
against the next money misfortune 
that may happen to me, of which, 
however, at present, there appears 
po great danger. And if, providen- 
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tially, my fortune be advanced, I preserve it. I am, dear doctor, your 
hope to bear it with greater resolu- affectionate friend and servant. 


tion, and be in a better condition to 


Mar. PitkineToN. 





THE LEFT-HANDED FIDDLER. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Or all things in this offensive world, 
So full of flaws, inversions and caprice, 
There’s nought so truly awkward and ridicu- 


lous 

As a left-handed fiddler.—There he sits, 

The very antitype of base conceit, 

And the most strange perversity—-Scrape, 
scrape ! 

With every thing reversed—bow, pegs, and 
fingers : 

The very capers of his head absurd ; 

With the left ear turned upmost—O ye gods, 

This thing’s not to be suffer’d! I declare 

°T is worse than my good lord 

Who danced so very queer before a Queen! 


Iknow of no anomaly in nature 
With which I can compare the integer ; 
It stands alone without the Muse’s range, 
No metapher or simile to be had, 
The ne plus ultra of ludification, 
Were great Ned Irving of Old Hatton Garden 
To turn the wrong end of the Bible up, 
And read the text backward, 
It would not look so awkward, 
As a left handed fiddler ! 


Were princely Jeffrey, at a Jury trial 
Of life and death, in the middie of his speech 
To break off with a minuet, and swim 
Around with sailing motion, his pert eye 
Ray’d with conceit and self-1nagnificence, 
Bent like a crescent, and the wee black gown 
Blown hke a bladder or full-bosom’d sail, 
All would not be so bad, 
For we'd think the man gone mad ; 
But not so with the fiddler. 


We see a wretched sycophant, the tool 
Of rustic merriment, set up, 
Straining and toiling to produce sweet sounds, 
In huddled rank confusion : every note 
The first, last, and the middle, crowding on, 
Uncertain of precedence ; sounds there are 
Forthcoming, without doubt, in bold success ; 
But here’s the screw of th’ rack—mark how 
they spring, 
Each from a wrong part of the instrument, 
Or the hoarse, hackney’d, and o’erlaboured 
jade! 
This is the nerve-teazing, 
The blood and soul-squeezing 
Vice of the heteroclite. 


I knew a man—a good, well-meaning hind, 

With something old in his composition ; 

He was devout, and in his evening prayer— 

A prayer of right uncommon energy— 

This man would pause, break off and all at 
once 

In a most reverend, melancholy strain, 

Whistle sublimely forth a part, and then 

Go on with earnest and unaltered phrase ; 

This, I confess, looked something odd at first, 

A mode without a parallel—and then 

It came so unexpectedly. Yet still 

I not disliked it, and I loved the man 

The better for such whim, his inward frame 

And spirit’s communings to me unknown. 

But here, Lord help me! (’t is pity ’t were @ 
sin 

To hate a fellow-creature), I perceive 

A thing set up in manifold burlesque 

Of all the lines of beauty.—Scrape, scrape, 
scrape ! 

Bass, treble, tenor, all turn’d topsy turvy ! 


What would old Patriarch Jubal say to this— 

The father of the sweetest moving art 

E’er compass’d by man !—O be his name 

Revered for aye ! Methinks I see the father, 

With filaments of bark, or platted thongs 

Stretch’d on a hurdle, with supreme delight 

Bumming and strumming at his infant science, 

Whilst the seraphic gleaming of his eye 

Gave omen of that world of harmony, 

Then in its embryo stage, form’d to combine 

The holy avocations of mankind, 

And his delights, with those of angels.—Think 
Of this and of the fiddler! 


What’s the most lovely object here on earth 
°T is hard to say. But for a moment think 
Of a fair being, cast in beauty’s mould, 
Placed at her harp, and to its tuneful chords 
Pouring mellifluous concord ; her blue eyes 
Uprais’d as *t were to heaven ; her ruby lips 
Half open, and her light and floating locks 
Soft trembling to the wild vibration 
Of her own harp—Is there not something holy 
Sweet, ard seraphic, in that virgin’s mien ? 
Think of it well ; then of this rascal here, 
With his red fiddle cocking up intense 
Upon perverted shoulder, and you must 
Give him the homely, but emphatic curse, 
“« The devil kindly take the awkward dog !"—~ 
Amen. 
I’ve settled with the fiddler. 
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DEATH AND FUNERAL OF BONAPARTE. 


Among the many accounts of the death and funeral of the Emperor Napoleon, we have seey 
none which has so strongly and authentically detailed them as the following, which we believe 


has never appeared in this country. 


It is contained in letters from an officer, quartered at St, 


Helena at the time, to his mother. These letters contain an account of the events as they 
occurred ; and as the author had the best opportunities for observation, and his veracity, it is 
said, may be implicitly relied on, we do not hesitate to transcribe them, as particularly wor. 


thy of preservation. 
out the slightest alteration. 


MY BELOVED MOTHER, 


EFORE this reaches you, you 

will be aware of General Bo- 
naparte being very seriously ill; as 
a man of war sailed a few days ago 
with despatches to that effect. It 
was impossible to write by her, she 
* sailed so suddenly. Nap. has been 
ill this long time, but about a week 
ago he was given over, (it was then 
that the ship was despatched), and the 
other man of war was ordered to 
water and get ready for sea. He 
was insensible on the evening of the 
2d, but on the morning of the 3d he 
became sensible again, and knew the 
people around him ; he then relaps- 
ed again into a kind of inanimate 
insensibility, and became gradually 
cold until yesterday morning, the 
5th, when about eleven o’clock a 
signal was made by the governor to 
the admiral that he was expiring, 
(and that a signal should be made 
when he died). The members of 
the council had been ordered on the 
3d to hold themselves in readiness to 
repair to Longwood to witness his 
death ; and as to the governor, he 
almost took up his abode in the new 
house; things continued in_ this 
state until about two minutes before 
six in the evening, when he died, 
just as the sun was setting. The 
French comm’ssioner, the admiral, 
and all the big wigs, were immedi- 
ately assembled to see the bedy, and 
workmen were employed in hanging 
the room with black; orders were 
sent for plaster of Paris to take a 
bust of him, but I belicve there is 


It may be well to add, that they are printed as they were written, with. 


St. Helena, May 6, 1821. 


not enough in the Island, they are 
trying how Roman cement will an- 
swer. His death is announced ig 
to-day’s orders, and that he is to be 
buried at Longwood with military 
honors. General Count Montholon 
has taken the management of the 
funeral ; the body will lie in state, 
we are to go this evening to see it; 
I shall then be able to give some in- 
formation about this wonderful man, 
who for such a time kept the world 
in a ferment, and now is an inani- 
mate lump of clay, without a person 
near him at all related to him, What 
a change the thread of his existence 
being severed has caused in this isl- 
and ; people who have laid in stock 
to serve the troops with, have it now 
lying useless on their hands ; horses 
that were worth £70, will not now 
bring £10; our huts that we have 
been obliged to build to put our ser- 
vants in, and which cost us £6 to 
£10 each, are now useless; for this 
part of the Island will be uninhabit- 
ed after we leave it, so that we shall 
all more or less feel the effect of his 
death; the report here is, that we 
are to be reenforced from the 66th, 
(who are to proceed home) and go 
on to Bombay, and sail up the Per- 
sian Gulf. He, Napoleon, has cho- 
sen an extraordinary place to be bu- 
ried in, in case of his not being re- 
moved to Europe, and that is in a 
place called the Devil’s Punch 
Bowl, a little below the public road. 

I have seen him lying in state ; it 
was a most melancholy sight; we 
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assembled at Longwood about 4 
o'clock, there were nearly all the 
officers and private gentlemen in the 
Island; after some little time we 
were admitted ; the first room was 
empty, with the exception of one of 
the servants; in the second was 
Countess Bertrand; she looked 
wretchedly ill and pale, her eyes 
red, and swollen; I remained with 
some officers she knew, talking to 
her; she said she was glad the com- 
plaint he had died of was such an 
one that it was impossible he could 
have been saved, or that climate 
could have had any effect upon him. 
(It was a cancer in the stomach, his 
father died of the same.) She said 
she hoped to be permitted to go 
home, now that it was allover. Af- 
ter a little time, I proceeded through 
this room, (in which he died) ; I was 
ushered in by Captain Crohat, the 
orderly officer. Napoleon was dress- 
ed in full uniform, green, turned up 
with red, breeches, and long boots, 
agood many orders on his breast, 
sword by his side, and cocked hat on, 
spurs also on; he lay on the iron 
camp bedstead that he had carried 
with him always, and on it was 
spread his military cloak, on which 
he lay ; Count Bertrand stood at his 
head, dressed in black, the priest was 
kneeling by his side, and an attend- 
ant, the only person in the room 
who seemed to have life, and who 
shewed it only by driving the flies 
away; his countenance was serene 
and placid, it was of course fallen 
in; his features were handsome and 
bold; his hand very delicate and 
small, and of a beautiful colour; a 
cricifix was laid on his breast; his 
nose was particularly handsome, they 
had, in turning him on the bed, 
bruised it a little. 

To see a man, who had caused 
Europe and the world at large so 
much trouble, laying ina small room, 
on his military cloak and camp bed, 
dressed in his full uniform, with only 
two of his general officers near him, 
was an awful sight; it struck me so, 
I could have gazed on him for hours, 
have taken his hand and kissed it; 
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but I could scarcely breathe while I 
looked, I fancied him in the different 
situations he had been in at.........0+++ 
in fact, though I was scarcely two 
minutes in the room, more ideas 
crowded through my mind, driving 
one another out as quick as formed, 
than I could write to-night. On 
going out, I ruminated a long time 
on the instability of human affairs, 
and on the little use all his conquests 
were tohimthen! What would not 
thousands of people give to see what 
I have seen. He will be laid in his 
coffin, wrapped in his cloak just as 
we saw him; the first will be tin, 
the second lead, the third and fourth 
wood, I shall be on guard to-mor- 
row, when I shall try to see him 
again. I have been so fortunate as 
to procure some of his hair, and also 
a piece of linen dipped in his blood, 
curious keepsakes, certainly, but 
anything appertaining to such a great 
man, is worthy of being preserved. 
I will conclude this on guard, as well 
as answer your last—good bye. 


Longwood Guard, 7th May, 
half-past 7, P M. 

I have had a great deal of trouble 
all day, with people wishing to see 
Bonaparte. I have now got rid of 
every one, and shall have time to 
talk to you, my dear mother, a little 
while. I went up this morning, soon 
after I mounted, and after asking 
leave, went into the room; he lay 
just as before, his countenance had 
fallen in a little more; there was 
only the priest, an atiendant, and 
myself, inthe room. I took up his 
hand, and held it some time, exam- 
ining the fingers, and his features ; 
that hand which kings had kissed, 
and which had caused so many to 
tremble. I never in my life sawa 
more serene or placid countenance ; 
he seemed in a profound slumber, 
except the livid colour of his lips and 
cheeks; on his left were a star and 
two orders of some kind; these 
were all the ornaments about him; 
his hat was perfectly plain, with a 
black loop, and small tricoloured 
cockade. I went ia afterwards with 
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our men; and as there were only 
two officers, Rea and myself, I stood 
at the foot of the bed, while the 
men passed through; their counte- 
nances were capitai, as they looked 
on the body—they were indescriba- 
ble, at least by letter; the smell at 
this time began to be rather strong, 
and I was glad to go away as soon 
as the men were gone. I was after- 
wards sent for by one of the doctors, 
and shewn his heart and stomach, 
which lay in a silver urn by his side, 
they were covered with fat: in the 
stomach I was shewn the hole that 
had caused his death, a hole that I 
could have put my little finger in.— 
I had then an opportunity of observ- 
ing the sword, which was a plain- 
edged small sword, rather old, with 
a gold and mother-of-pearl hilt, plain 
white belt, the one I suppose which 
he usually wore. The Countess was 
sitting in the next room when I went 
out; after talking to her some time, 
she advised me to go back and look 
at him again, as the last time I 
should see that great map. I did so, 
and took him by the hand, and mut- 
tered an adieu to him. I went in 
once again, they were taking a cast 
of his head, but the stench was so 
horrible, that I could not remain; 
Dr. Burton was taking it, with the 
French doctors: about a quarter 
past four the governor rode up, and 
ordered Captain Crohat to be on 
board the Heron, and sail with the 
despatches at sun-set; accordingly 
he was off in a great hurry at sun-set, 
which was about a quarter past six. 
—We shall inter the remains of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte in the Devil’s 
Punch Bowl, at 11 on Wednesday, 
9th May. His heart and stomach 
will be placed in a silver urn, (sol- 
dered up) by his side, in order to be 
removed to Europe, should it be 
hereafter thought proper ; we are to 
bury him with all possible military 
honours ; it will be a dismal sight, 
certainly, but more of that hereaf- 
ter; I must talk as well as I can of 
what goes forward at present. A 
most beautiful snuff-box, which has 
been bequeathed to the Countess, 


was shewn to me yesterday ; on the 
lid was Napoleon’s miniature, set 
round with the largest diamonds | 
ever saw, the likeness is an extreme- 
ly good one of him, when in health. 
You can have no idea how lonely | 
feel on guard to-night ; I know not 
how it is, but it is so; FT have 
just posted the last sentinel | 
suppose I shall ever post round his 
body. I cannot drive his counte- 
nance from my mind’s eye; it 
haunts me continually, and the smell 
is still in my nose and on my hands, 
I dare say this event will make a 
great stir in England some time be- 
fore this comes before your eye, and 
you will be wondering why I have 
not written by the ship that takes 
the despatches; that is, however, 
easier said than done—no one cap, 
I believe, write by this ship. 
Thursday, May 10th.—We yes- 
terday interred the remains of Ne 
poleon Bonaparte with military hon- 
ours, The funeral I will describe 
as well as I can. In the first place 
you must understand the figure of the 
ground near Longwood. The isl- 
and, generally speaking is composed 
of high and narrow ridges of hills, 
running, or rather diverging, from 
Diana’s Peak toward’s the coast, 
where they terminate abruptly in 
tremendous precipices; the valleys 
between these are very deep.— 
Longwood is situated on one of the 
ridges, and the place Napoleon 
chose fur his body to lie in was in 
the valley between that and St. 
James’s Valley, where the town is, 
and which, from its circular form, 


is called (at least near the head of 


it, as I said before) the Punch 
Bowl; the part near the sea is called 
Ruperi’s Valley. To get down to 
the grave, a road was made from the 
publ c road, which, I forgot to men- 
tion, runs completely round the 
Punch Bowl, within a few feet of the 
summit of the hill, standing down 1n- 
to the valley, and commencing eX- 
actly on the side from Longwood. 
The troops (of which there were 
about 1,600) were formed from 
Longwood guard-house, on the bank 
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above the road, in succession, by 
seniority—20th marines, 66th St. 
Helena Artillery Regiment, and 
Volunteers on the left; eleven guns 
of the Royal Artillery as the firing 
party. We were at open order, 
resting on our arms reversed, band 
playing the dirge. After a little 
time the procession appeared through 
the gate. First came the priest, 
and Henry Bertrand, carrying the 
censer; after these, Doctor Arnot 
and the French doctor; next the 
undertakers, and then the body. 
The body of his own carriage had 
been taken off, and something like an 
open hearse put in its place ; he was 
drawn by four of his own horses, with 
postillions in his imperial livery. 
There was a plain mahogany coffin ; 
and instead of a pall, his cloak was 
thrown over it; on the top was a 
large book, with his sword lying on 
it. Napoleon Bertrand and the head 
valet walked one at cach side of the 
hearse ; six of our grenadiers, with- 
out arms, marched on each side. 
After the body came the led horse, 
beautifully caparisoned ; on either 
side Counts Bertrand and Montho- 
lon; after them a carriage with the 
Countess and two of her children in 
it; all the French were in black. 
The naval and staff military officers 
followed ; and as soon as the whole 
had passed the whole of the line, 
we reversed arms aud followed.— 
The troops did not go into the val- 
ley, but formed on the road immedi- 
ately over the grave, in the same 
order, resting on our arms reversed 
while the ceremony went on, On 
reaching the turning of the road 
leading down, the body was taken 
from the hearse, and carried by gren- 
adiers of the 20th and 66:h, under 
the command of Lieut. Comnor. 

I must now describe the grave or 
tomb that was prepared for him.— 
The spot he chose is in the highest 
extremity of a small garden, belong- 
ing toa Mr. Torbet ; it is complete- 
ly overhan for a space of about 
thirty square yards or more, with 
five or six weeping willows ; on one 
side rises a spring of the best water 


in the island, and which he used ev- 
ery day to send for; this runs down 
the valley ; there is no stream per- 
ceptible. Near the grave the moist- 
ure is just sufficient to keep the turf 
completely green and the place cool. 
Here the grave was dug ; its interior 
capacity was 12 feet deep, 8 feet 
long, and 6 wide, surrounded by a 
wall about 3 feet thick all the way 
down, and plastered with Roman 
cement; about two feet from the 
bottom, and resting on blocks of 
stone, the stone coffin was laid, 
formed like a large stone box, with 
the lid open, end the lid restingon 
its edges; over the grave were 
pliced beams and ropes to lower the 
coffin with. I must, I believe ex- 
plain it by words, At each end of 
the grave a triangle was erected, and 
a beam was laid from one to the 
other, Ropes, beams, and pullies 
were covered with black, the grave 
was lined with black cloth, and the 
ground fur about three feet round 
covered with it; the rest was green 
sod. On the wooden coffin being 
lowered into the stone one, the lid 
was shut down, and the salute fired. 
They next proceeded with the Ro- 
man Catholic ceremonies. A sub- 
altern’s guard was then ordered from 
us to take charge of the grave or 
tomb, and three tents were pitched 
for their accommodation, An im- 
mense crowd assembled to witness 
the ceremony, and the Punch Bowl 
looked like an immense amphithea- 
tre. I gave you a wrong statement 
of the coffins ; the first is tin; sec- 
ond, mahogany; third, lead; fourth, 
mahogany ; and fifth, stone. They 
intended to have buried with him a 
silver jug of water, a plate, knife 
and fork, and spoon, with some of 
his coins ; but were obligad to leave 
the jug, bread, sword and cloak, not 
having room for them. Sir Hudson 
would not allow any inscription on 
the coffin; so it is perfectly plain. 
Soon after the guard went we 
marched off. I shall mount guard 
there to-morrow. The French peo- 
ple have laid out Bonaparte’s plate, 
arms, clothes, &c. for us te see; we 
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go up in about an hour to look at 
them. For the present, good bye. 
May 11.—We yesterday went up, 
my dear mother, to see the effects 
of this great man. His bed-rooms 
were arranged exactly as they used 
to be when he inhabited them; they 
were two rooms, about 14 feet by 10 
each ; they formed one of the wings 
of the house, and opened into each 
other at the ends; the one nearest 
the body of the house opened by a 
glass door into the gardens. He had 
in each room, exactly similar to each 
other, portable iron bedsteads, with 
brass laths for the bed to rest on.— 
The rooms were hung with white ; 
over the fire-place, which was at the 
farther end of the inner room, bung 
the portraits of his mother, of Jose- 
phine, Jerome, and two likenesses 
of his son at different ages; a sofa 
was placed near the fire-place, and 
over it hung the portraits of Maria 
Louisa and her child, beautifully 
painted. As far as I could learn, 
he used to endeavour to hide his 
lowness of spirits; but after every 
. one had left him at night, and he 
thought himself unobserved, it used 
to break out, and he would go from 
the sofa to one bed, and from that to 
another, and back to the sofa; so 
that he scarcely rested four hours 
together. His clothes were all laid 
out in one room; coats, breeches, 
hats, shirts, stockings, shoes and 
boots, spy-glasses, guns, pistols, 
cloaks, gloves, &c.; the coats were 
plain uniforms of different colours, 
no ornaments, except the star and 
epaulettes. I tried on one of his 
cocked hats; he must have had an 
extraordinary wide head, for it 
would not fit me when put on 
square, (the way he always wore it), 
but did when put on fore and aft.— 
The pistols were the most beautiful 
I ever saw; there was only one 
case ; it contained two brace, beau- 
tifully inlaid with silver and gold. 
His horse-furniture was there also ; 
scarlet, edged with deep gold lace. 
The guns were fowling-pieces of 
different sorts ; one had been sent to 
him by our king. In the other 
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rooms were the plate and china; 
there was one complete set of silver, 
a set of gold knives and forks and 
spoons, no plates, or anything else; 
of course the eagle, with the crowg 
on his head and lightning in his 
grasp, was every where. There 
was a dessert and coflee service of 
China, the most beautiful, I suppose, 
that ever was made; on each plate 
was represented some action of Na- 
poleon’s: but the most curious plate 
of all was one with the map of 
France on it; each landscape and 
figure represented would bear the 
most minute inspection; on each 
saucer the head of some person 
was represented, I have as yet 
forgotten to mention where I am 
writing from. I know you admire 
some of the names we give places, 
so you shall have this. 

Sepulchre Guard, May 13.—Itis 
now near nine o’clock; the wind 
sweeps furiously through the Punch 
Bowl, and rattles over poor Napo- 
leon’s grave. I have a_ sentry 
promenading each side of it; it 
is not yet finished. Two of the 
French people came to pay ita visit 
to-day ; they deplored his loss very 
much; one asked me for a piece of 
the willow that overhangs the grave, 
I could not refuse it to an old ser- 
vant; he divided it with the other; 
they put it into the crown of their 
hats, thanked me very warmly, and 
declared it of more value than 
crowns of gold; they then took a 
drink at his well. 

May 20.—This I hope will go in- 
to the pest this evening, I must 
therefore soon conclude. A minia- 
ture painter, a Mr. Rutize, has tak- 
en avery happy likeness of Napo- 
leon after death; he intends taking 
it home and engraving it. I have 
subscribed for two copies, which I 
have desired to be left for my father 
with Mr. R. B ; I hope you 
will like them. The likeness was 
taken on the second day after his 
death, previous to the cast of the 
head being formed. Napoleon has 
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Poetry.—Death of the Dromedary Driver. 


souf-box and 600 Napoleons, all 
nice, new-looking, yellow little fel- 
lows. I have only time to say, give 
my most affectionate love to my 
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dear father, and my grandfathers in 
Scotland and Ireland ; and ever be- 
lieve me, my dearest mother, your 
ever affectionate son, D.C. D. 





THE DEATH OF THE DROMEDARY DRIVER. 


jy vast and boundless solitude he stands, 
Around him, Heaven and the desert meet ; 
It is a naked universe of sands 
That mocks his gaze, and burns beneath his 


feet, 
Stillness, —deep stillness reigns,—and he alone, 
Stands where drear solitude has reared her 
throne. 
Look on the ground—behold the moistless bed, 
Where lies his faithful Dromedary dead ; 
Mark his despairing look, as his wild eye 
Stretches its aching sight, as if, alas, to try 
To pierce between the desart and the sky, 
See him now turn his agonized gaze 
Upon the dead companion of his way ; 
And, grasping the fallen carcass, strive to 
raise 
Again to life, the cumbrous weight of clay ; 
Quick thought, remembrances, hopes deep and 
strong, 
The Arab maid that wept a fond adieu, 
And wished and prayed he might not tarry 
long, 


And said she loved him, and she would be 
true ; 

And home and all the scenes of early days, 
Come with a rushing sickness o’er his soul, 
For he sees life fast shrinking to its goal,— 

He casts around a last despairing gaze 
O’er the wide wilderness of burning sand, 
And strikes his forehead with his clenched 

hand ; 

And now he hurries on with rapid stride, 

As if, vain hope, to pass the boundless sands, 

And reach some clime where gentle waters 

glide 
Thro’ smiling valleys and green shady lands. 

But still the desart rises on his view, 

And still the deep sand sinks beneath his 
tread,— 

Fainting, he stops exhausted—but anew 
Onward in frenzy runs—his dizzy head 

Turns round, at last—his tottering knees give 


way: 
He falls—and dying lies, the fell Hyena’s 
prey. 





LONDON FASHIONS, FOOLERIES, SIGHTS, AND SPECULATIONS 


Crops like hedgehogs, small white hats, 
Whiskers like Jew Moses ; 
Collars padded, black cravats, 
And cheeks as red as roses ; 
Short frock-coats that reach the knees, 
Waistcoats striped and gaudy, 
Pantaloons as wide as drays, 
And stays to brace the body. 


Cabriolets, that hold but three, 
Along the ground are dragging ; 
Hacks that weary all the day, 
In Rotten-ro w are fagging. 
Bludgeons like a pilgrim’s staff, 
Or canes as slight as oziers, 
Double hose to show the calf, 
And swell the bill of hosiers. 


Rum-ti-tum, and boxers bold, 
Fancy swells attending : 
Beauty to be bought or sold, 
And folly never ending. 
Married women who have seen 
The fiat of the commons, 
Lots of sharps with flats between, 
And bailiffs with a summons. 


Playhouses in every street, 
Sometimes audience lacking : 

Puffs of every kind we meet, 
Bears-grease, and liquid blacking. 


Magazines at every price, 
education aiding ; 

Gambling Greeks, who cog the dice, 
Achilles, masquerading. 


Boats that go to Spain by steam, 
America, or Ireland ; 

Gas-lights that above us gleam, 
Enough, I’m sure, to Z land ; 

Smuggled lace, (that ’s made in town,) 
Beauty’s charms to heighten, 

Sold for ready money down, 
To various greens at Brighton. 


Exhibitions great and small, 
Fit for folks of breeding ; 
Ex'ter Change—hyenas squall 
For their hour of feeding. 
Almacks with its gay quadrilles, 
Cavaliers advancing, 
Other steps at treading mills, 
A different kind of dancing. 


Authors with their plays unp/ayed. 
Tailors beyond measure, 
Tradesmen without any trade, 
And dickey-birds of pleasure. 
Lawyers still a thriving race, 
No matter who is undone, 
Courtiers in and out of place, 
Make up Life in London. 
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Loan contractors, who can raise 
Supplies for every nation ; 
Roads improv’d, and mended ways, 
By Macadamization. 
Aldermen with bellies round, 
And numerous carbuncles ; 
Judges with their wigs profound, 
And pop-shops of my uncles. 


Phrenology, which plainly shows 
Every organ human ; 

Mutton pies all hot ; old clothes 
To sell by every Jew man. 


Autobiography of Mansie Wauch. 


Bankers tumbling up their gold, 
With their copper shovels ; 
Made up goods, by auction sold, 
The great unknown’s Scotch novels, 


Companies of every kind: 
Each trade monopolizing, 
Only meant John Bull to blind, 
In bubbles most surprising ; 
Various shares not worth a rush ; 
Long live speculation! 
While so many make a. push, 
To humbug all the nation. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MANSIE WAUCH, TAILOR 


A PHILISTINE IN THE COAL-HOUSE. 


(See page 288.) 


Hoo cam this man here, 
And hoo can it be? 
Hoo cam this man here, 
Without the leave o’ me —OLD Sone 


EARS wore on after the de- 
parture and death of poor Mun- 

go Glen, during the which I hada 
sowd o’ prentices, guid, bad, and in- 
different, and wha afterwards cut, 
and are cutting, a variety of figures 
in the world, Sometimes I had twa 
or three at a time; for the increase 
of business that flowed in upon me 
wi’ a full stream was tremendous, 
enabling me—wha say’t, that shoud- 
na say’t—to lay by a wheen bawbees 
for a sair head, or the frailties of 
auld age. Somehoo or ither, the 
claes made on my shop-board cam 
into great vogue through all Dalkeith, 
baith for neatness o’ shape, and nicety 
o’ workmanship ; and the young jour- 
neymen of ither masters didna think 
themselves perfected, or worthy a 
decent wage, till they had creukit 
their houghs for three months in my 
service. With regard to mysell, 
some of my acquaintances tell’t me, 
that if Thad gane into Embrough to 
push my fortune, I could have cut 
half the trade out 0’ bread, and may- 
be risen, in the course of nature, to 
be Lord Provost himsell; but I just 
heard them speak, and keepit my 
wheisht. Every man has a right to 
be the best judge of his ain private 
matters ; though, to be sure, the ad- 
vice o’ a true friend is aften more 


precious than rubies, and sweeter 
than the Balm of Gilead. 

It was about the month of Mareh, 
in the year of grace anno domini 
eighteen hunder, that the haill coun- 
try trummelled, like a man ill of the 
interminable fever, under the con- 
sternation of Bonapartie, and all the 
French vagabonds emigrating ower, 
and landing in the Firth. Keep us 
a’! the folk, dytit bodies, pat less con- 
fidence than became them in what 
our volunteer regiments were able 
and willing to do; though we hada 
remnant amang us of the true bluid, 
that with loud laughter lauched the 
creatures to scorn, and I, for ane, 
keepit up my pluck, like a true Hie- 
lander. Does ony leeving soul be 
lieve that Scotland could be conquer- 
ed, and the like o’ us sold, like Egyp- 
tian slaves, into captivity? Fie, fie 
—I could spit on siccan haevers. 
Are we no descended, faither and 
son, frae Robert Bruce and Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, having the bright bluid 
of freemen in our veins, and the 
Pentland hills, as weel as our ain 
dear hames and firesides, to fight for‘ 
The fief that wadna gie cut-and-thrust 
for his country, as lang as he had a 
breath to draw, or a leg to stand on, 
should be tied neck and heels, with 
out benefit o’ clergy, and thrown 
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ower Leith pier, to swim for his life 
like a mangy dog! 

Hard doubtless it is—and I freely 
confess’t—to be called by sound o’ 
bugle, or tuck o’ drum, frae the coun- 
ter and the shop-board, men, that 
hae been born and bred to peaceful 
callings, to munt the red-jacket, soap 
the hair, buckle on the buff-belt, load 
wi’ ball-cartridge, and screw bayo- 
nets; but its nae use talking; we were 
ever the free Breetish ; and afore we 
would say to Frenchmen that we 
were their humble servants, we would 
till it, nieve to nieve, and either twist 
the very noses aff their faces, or per- 
ish in the glorious struggle. 

It was aye the opinion of the Op- 
position-folk, the Whigs, the Black- 
nebs, the Radicals, and the Friends 
of the People, together wi’ the rest 
ofthe clanjamphrey, that it was a 
done battle, and that Bonapartie wad 
lick us back and side. All this was 
in the heart and heat of the great 
war, when we were struggling, like 
drowning men, for our very life and 
existence, and when our colours were 
nailed to the mast-head. These gen- 
try wad fain have had us cry out, 
“spare us our paiks, turn our pouch- 
es inside out ; then shake hands, and 
let us sit down and take a glass thegi- 
ther.” Ane wad hae thocht they were 
aset 0’ prophets, they were all sae bu- 
sy prophesying—and never onything 
guid. They kent (believe them) 
that we were to be smote hip and 
thigh; and that to oppose the vile 
Corsican was like men wi’ strait- 
jackets out of Bedlam. They could 
see naething brewing around them, 
but death, and disaster, and desola- 
tion, and pillage, and national bank- 
ruptcy,— our brave Hielanders, wi’ 
their heads shot aff, lying wi’ bare 
houghs on the bluidy field o’ battle, 
allslaughtered to a man,—our sailors, 
hand-cuffed and shackled, moosing in 
French prison on the by-past days of 
Camperdown and of Lord Rodney 
breaking through the line, wi’ a’ their 
fleets sunk to the bottom of the salt 
sea, after being raked fore and aft 
with chain-shot,—and our timber, 
sugar, tea, and treacle-merchants, alli 


fleeing for safety and succour down 
to lodgings in the Abbey-strand, wi’ 
a yellow stocking on the ae leg, and 
a black ane on the ither, like a wheen 
mountebanks. Little could they 
foresee, wi’ their spectacles of. pro- 
phecy, hoo Bonapartie wad be hough- 
ed aff his throne, like a gingebread 
cake at the roly-poly ; or that a bat- 
tle o’ Waterloo wad ever be fought, 
to mak the confoundit fugies draw in 
their horns, and stcik up their scraugh- 
ing gabs for ever. 

I dinna pretend to be a politician, 
—having been bred to the tailoring 
line syne ever | was a callant, and 
no seeing the Adverteezer Newspa- 
pers, or the Edinburgh Evening Cou- 
rant, save and except at an orra time, 
—so I shall say nae mair, nor pre- 
tend to be ane of the thousand-and- 
ane wise men able and willing to di- 
rect his Majesty’s Ministers, on a’ 
matters of importance regarding 
church or state. Ae thing, hoosom- 
ever, I trust I ken,—and that is, my 
duty to my King, as his loyal sub- 
ject; to auld Scotland, as her un- 
worthy son; and to my family, as 
their prop, support, and breadwin- 
ner ;—so I shall stick to all three, 
(under Heevan,) as lang as I hae a 
drap o’ bluid in my precious veins. 
But the truth is—and I will let it out 
and shame the deil—that I coudna 
help making these general observa- 
tions, (as Maister Wiggie calls the 
spiritualeezing of his discourses,) as 
what I have to relate might weil mak 
my principles suspeckit, were they 
no kent to all the world to be as firm 
as the foundations of the Bass Rock. 
—Ye shall nevertheless judge for 
yerself, 

As I was saying,—afore I was gie- 
ing Frenchmen and Radicals their 
ditty,—it was sometime In the blasty 
month of March, the weather being 
rawish and rainy, wi’ sharp frosty 
nights, that left a’ the window-soles 
whitewashed over with frost-rind in 
the mornings, that, as I was ganging 
out in the dark, afore lying doun in 
my bed, to gie a look into the hen- 
house door, and lock the coal-cellar, 
so that I might pit the bit key inti! 
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mv breek pouches, I happened to 
gie a keek in, and, lo and behold, the 
awfv’ apparition of a man wi’ a yel- 
low jacket, lying sound asleep on a 
great lump o’ parrot-coal, in acorner! 

In the first hurry of my terror and 
surprise, at seeing a man witha yel- 
low jacket and a blue foraging-cap in 
such a situation, I was like to drap 
the guid twopenny candle, and feint 
clean away ; but, coming to mysell 
in a jiffy, I determined, in case it 
might be a highway rubber, to thraw 
about the key, and, rinning up for 
the firelock, shoot him through the 
head instantly, if found necessary. 
In turning round the key, the lock, 
being in want of a feather o’ oil, 
made a noise, and waukened the puir 
wretch, who, jumping to the soles of 
his feet in despair, cried out in a 
voice that was like to break my heart, 
though I coudna mak out ae word of 
his paraphernally. It minded me, 
by a’ the world, of a wheen cats fuf- 
fing and feighting through ither, and 
whiles something that sounded like 
“ Sugar, sugar, measure the cord,” 
and “dabble dabble.” It was waur 
than the maist outrageous Gaelic 
ever spoken in the height o’ passion 
by a Hieland shearer, 

“ Oho !” thinks I, “ friend, ye can- 
na be a Christian from yere lingo, 
that’s ae thing poz; and I wad wa- 
ger tippence yere a Frenchy. Wha 
kens, keep us a’, but ye may be Bo- 
napartie himsell in disguise, come 
ower in a flat-bottomed boat, to spy 
the nakedness of the land. So ye 
may just rest content, and keep your 
quarters guid till the morn’s morning.” 

It was a wonderfu’ business, and 
eneuch to happen to a man in the 
coorse of his lifetime, to find Moun- 
seer from Paris in his coal-nook, and 
hae the enemy of his country snug 
under lock and key; so, while he 
keepit rampaging, fuffing, stamping, 
and diabbling away, I yaed in, and 
brought out Benjie, wi’ a blanket 
rowed round him, and my journey- 
man, Tammy Bodkin, wha, being an 
orphan, I made a kind o’ parlour- 
boarder of, he sleeping on a shake- 
down ayont the kitchen-fire, to hold 


a consultation, and be witnesses ¢’ 
the transaction. 

I got my musket, and Tammy 
Bodkin armed himtelf wi’ the guse 

? 
a deadly weapon, whaever may ge 
a clure wi’t, and Benjie took the po. 
ker in ae hand and the tangs in the 
ither ; and out we all marched brisk. 
ly, to mak the Frenchman that was 
lockit up frae the light o’ day in the 
coal-house surrender. After heark. 
ening at the door for a while, and 
finding a’ quiet, we gied a nock w 
rouse him up, and see if we could 
bring ony thing out o’ him by speer. 
ing him cross-questions, Tammy 
aud Benjie trummelled frae tap to 
tae, like ashen leaves, but feint a 
word could we make common sense 
of ata’. I wonder who edicates thae 
foreign creatures? It was in vain to 
follow him, for he just gab, gabbled 
away, like ane o’ the stone-masons 
at the tower of Babel. At first] 
was completely bamboozled, and 
amaist dung stupid, though I kent ae 
word of French which I wantit to pit 
till him, so I cried through, “ Canna 
you speak Frencha, Mounseer ?” 

He hadna the politeness to stop 
and mak answer, but just gaed on wi’ 
his string of havres, without either 
rhyme or reason, which we could 
mak neither tap, tail, nor main 0’. 

lt was a sair trial to us a’, putting 
us to our wit’s end, and hoo to cume 
on was past all veesible comprehen- 
sion ; when Tammy Bodkin, gieing 
his elbow a claw, said, “ Odd, mais- 
ter, I wager something, that he’s bro- 
ken loose frae Pennicuick. We have 
him like a rotten in a fa’.” 

On Pennicuick being mentioned, 
we heard the foreign cratur in the 
coal-house groaning out, “ och,” and 
“ohone,” and “ parbleu,” and “ My- 
sie Rabble,”—that I fancy was his 
sweetheart at hame, some bit French 
quean, that wondered he was never 
like to come frae the wars and marry 
her, I thocht on this, for his voice 
was mournfu’, though I coudna un- 
derstand the words ; and kenning he 
was a stranger in a far land, my bow- 
els yearned within me with compas- 
sion towards him, 
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I wad hae gien half-a-crown, at 
that blessed moment, to hae been 
able to wash my hands free o’ him ; 
but I swithered, and was like the 
cuddie between the twa bundles of 
hay. At lang and last a thocht 
struck me, which was to gie the de- 
Juded simple creatur a chance of es- 
cape; reckoning that, if he fand his 
way hame, he wad see the shame and 
folly of feighting against us ony mair; 
and, marrying Mysie Rabble, live a 
contented and peacefu life, under his 
ain feg and bay tree. So, wishing 
him a sound sleep, I cried through 
the door, “ Mounseer, gooda nighta ;” 
decoying away Benjie and Tammy 
Bodkin into the house, Bidding 
them depart to their beds, I said to 
them, afier steiking the door, “ Now, 
callants, we have the precious life 
of a fellow-creature in our band, and 
to account for, Though he has a 


yellow jacket on, and speaks non- 
sense, yet, nevertheless, he is of the 
same flesh and bluid as oursells, May- 
be we may be a’ obleeged to wear 
green furaging-caps afore we dee yet! 


Mention what we hae seen and heard 
to nae leeving soul; for maybe, gif 
he were to escape, we wad be all 
taen up on suspicion of being spies, 
and hanged on a gallows as high 
as Haman.”—-After gieing them 
this holesome advice, I dispatched 
them to their beds like lamplighters, 
bidding them never fash their thumbs, 
but sleep like taps, as I wad keep a 
sharp look-out till morning. 

As soon, hoosomever, as I heard 
them sleeping, and playing on the 
pipes throngh their noses, I cried 
first “ Tammie,” and syne “ Benjie,” 
to be sure ; and, glad to receive nae 
answer from either, I gaed to the 
aumrie and took out a mutton bane, 
fey sair pykit, but fleshy eneuch at 
the moose end ; and, pitting a penny 
row aside it, crap out to the coal- 
house on my tip-taes. All was quiet 
as pussie,—so [ shot them through 
the hole at the corner made for let- 
ting the gaislings in by ; and, gieing 
a tirl, cried saftly through, “ Holloa, 
Mounseer, there’s yere suppera fora 
youa ; for Idarasaya you are yauppa.” 
48 ATHENEUM, VOL. 6, 2d series. 


The puir chiel commenced again 
to grunt and grane, and groan and 
yelp, and cry ohone ;—and mak 
sick waefu lamentations, that heart 0” 
man couldna stand it ; and 1 fand the 
warm tears prap, prapping to my 
een. Before being putten to this 
trial of my strength, I thocht that, if 
ever it was my fortune to foregather 
wi’ a Frenchman, either him or me 
would do or die, but, ifegs, ane 
shouldna crack sae crouse afore they 
are put to the test; and, though I 
had taen a prisoner without feight- 
ing at a’—though he had come into 
the coal-house of the Philistines of 
his ain accord as it were, and was as 
safe as a spy in the house of Rahab 
at Jericho,—and, though we had 
him, like a moose aneath a firlot, 
snug under custody of lock and key, 
yet I considered within mysell, wi’ 
a pitiful consideration, that, although 
he couldna speak weel, he might 
yet feel deeply ; that he might hae a 
faither and mither, and sisters and 
brithers, in his ain country, weeping 
and wearying for his return; and 
that his true love Mysie Rabble 
might pine away like a_ snappit 
flower, and die of a broken heart. 

Being a volunteer, and so ane of 
his majesty’s confidential servants, I 
swithered tremendously between my 
duty as a man and a soldier ; but, dae 
what you like, nature will aye be 
uppermost. The scale weighed 
down to the side of peety. I hear- 
kened to the scripture that promises 
a blessing to the merciful in heart, 
and determined, come o’t what would, 
to let the Frenchy tak his chance of 
falling into ither hands. 

Having gien him a due allowance 
by looking at my watch, and think- 
ing he would have had eneuch of 
time to hae taen his wull of the 
mutton-bane in the way of pyking, I 
gaed to the press and brought out a 
bottle of swipes, which I also shoved 
through the hole ; although, for lack 
of a tanker, there being nane at band, 
he would be obleeged to lift it to his 
head, and guller’t ower as weel as 
might be. ‘lo show the cratur did- 
na want sense, he shoved, when he 
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was done, the empty plate and the 
toom bottle through aneath the door, 
mumbling some trash or ither, which 
nae leeving could comprehend, but 
which, I daur say, from the way it 
was said, was the telling me hoo 
muckle obleeged he was for his sup- 

r and puir lodging. Frae my 

indness towards him he grew mair 
composed ; but, as he gaed back to 
the corner to lie down, I heard him 
gie twa three heavy sighs.—I coud- 
na thol’t, mortal foe though the man 
was of mine, so I gied the key a can- 
ny thraw round in the lock, as it 
were by chance ; and, wishing him a 

ood night, gaed to my bed beside 

anse. 

At the dawn o’ day, by cock-craw, 
Benjie and Tammy Bodkin, keen 0’ 
the ploy, were up and astir, as anx- 
ious as if their life depended on it, 
to see that all was safe and snug, and 
“hat the prisoner hadna shot the 
lock. They agreed to march sentry 
ower him, half an hour the piece, 
time about, the ane stretching him- 
sell out on a stool beside the kitch- 
en fire, by way of a bench in the 
guard-house, while the ither gaed to 
and fro like the ticker of a clock. I 
daur say they saw themsells march- 
ing him, after break fast time, through 
a mob of weans, wi’ glouring een 
and gaping mouths, up to the tobooth, 

The back window being up a jink, 
I heard the twa confabbing. “ We’ll 
draw cuts,” said Benjie “ which is to 
walk sentry first; see, here’s twa 
straes, the langest gets the choice.” 
“Pve won,” cried Tammie; “ so 
gang you in a while, and, if I need 
ye, or grow frightened, I’ll beat lea- 
ther-ty-patch wi’ my knuckles on the 
backdoor. But we had better see 
first what he is aboot, for he may be 
howking a hole through aneath the 
foundations ; thae fiefs can work like 
moudiewards.”— T’ll slip forrit,’” 
said Benjie,“and gie a peep.”— 
“Keep to a side,” cried Tammy 
Bodkin, “for, dog on it, Moosey’il 
maybe hae a pistol; and, if his birse 
be up, he would think nae mair o’ 
Shooting ye as dead as a mawk, than 
I would do of taking my breakfast.” 


“Tl rin past, and gie a knock at 
the door wi’ the poker, to rouse him 
up ?” askit Benjie. 

“Come away then,” answered 
Tammie, “ and ye’ll hear him gie a 
yowl, and commence gabbling like 
a goose.” 

Asa’ this was going on,I raise, 
and took a veesy atween the chinks 
of the windowshutters ; so, just as] 
got my neb to the hole, I saw Benjie, 
as he flew past, gie the door a drive, 
His consternation, on finding it flee 
half open, may be easier imagined 
than described ; especially, as on the 
door dunting tae again, it being soo- 
ple in the hinges, they baith plainly 
heard a fistling within. Neither o’ 
them ever got siccan a fleg since they 
were born ; for, expecting the French- 
man to bounce out like a roaring lion, 
they hurried like mad into the house, 
couping the creels ower ane anither, 
Tammie spraining his thumb against 
the back door, and Benjie’s foot gang- 
ing into Tammie’s coat pocket, which 
it carried away wi’t, like a cloth sandal. 

At the noise of this stramash, I 
took opportunity to come fleeing 
down the stair, wi’ the gun in my 
hand ; in the first place, to show them 
I wasna frightened to handle fire- 
arms; and, in the second, making 
pretence that I thocht it was Moun- 
seer wi’ his green foraging-cap mak- 
ing an attempt at housebreaking. 
Benjie was in a terrible pickle ; and, 
though his nose was bluiding, wi’ the 
drive he had come against Tammie’s 
teeth, he took haud of my arm like 
grim death, crying, “ Tak tent, fai- 
ther, tak tent ; the door is open, and 
the Pennicaiker hiding himsell ahint 
it. He’ll brain some o’ us wi’ a lump 
0” coal,” 

I jealoused at ance that this was 
nonsense ; judging that, by all means 
o’ rationality, the cratur wad be aff 
and away like lightning to the sea- 
shore,and ower to France in some 
honest man’s fishing-boat, down by 
at Fisherraw ; but to throw stoure in 
the een o’ the twa callants, I loaded 
wi’ a wheen draps in their presence ; 
and warily priming the pan, gaed 
forrit wi’ the piece at full cock. 
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Tammie and Benjie cam behint 
me, while, pushing the door wide 
open with the muzzle, as I held my 
finger at the trigger, I cried, “Stand 
or be shot ;” when young Cursecowl’s 
big ugly mastiff-doug, wi’ the bare 
mutton-bane in its teeth, bolted thro’ 
between my legs like fire and fury, 
and wi’ sic a force as to heel me ower 
on the braid of my back, while I gied 
adunt on the causeway that made 
the gun gang aff,and riddled Nanse’s 
best washingtub in a manner that 
laid it on the superannuated-list, as 
to the matter of holding in water. 
The goose, that was sitting on her 
eggs, amang clean strae, in the inside 
o’t, was also rendered a lamiter for 
life. 

What became of the French va- 
grant was never seen or heard tell o’ 
from that day to this. Maybe he was 
catched, and, tied neck and heels, 
hurried back to Pennicuick, as fast 
as he left it; or maybe—as ane of 
the Fisherraw oyster-boats was amiss- 
ing next morning—he succeeded in 
gieing our brave fleets the slip, and 
rowing night and day against wind 
and tide, got hame in a safe skin: 
but this is a’ matter of surmeeze ; 
nae human kens. 

On making search in the coal- 
house, at our leisure afterwards, we 
fand a box-full of things wi’ black 
dots on them, some wi’ ane, some 
wi’ twa, and four, and six, and sae 
on, for playing at an outlandish gaem 
they ca the Dominoos. It was the 
handywark of the puir French cra- 
tur, that had nae ither Christian em- 
ployment, but making these and sic 
like, out of sheep-shanks and mar- 
row-banes, I never likit gambling 
a’ my life, it being contrair to the 
ten commandments; and mind of 
pitting on the back of the fire the 
auld pack o’ cards, wi’ the Jack o’ 
trumps amang them, that the deboch- 
ed journeymen tailors, in the shop wi’ 
me in the Grass-market, used to play 
birkie wi’, when the maister’s back 
was turned. This is the first time I 
have acknowledged the transaction 
toaliving soul; had they fand me 
out at the time, my life wadna hae 
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been worth a rotten wa’nut! Butas 
to the dominoos, considering that the 
Frenchy maun hae left them as a 
token o’ gratitude, and as the only 
payment in his power for a bit com- 
fortable supper, it behooved me—for 
so I thocht—no to turn the wrang 
side o’ my face a’thegither on his 
present, as that wad be unmannerly 
towards a puir stranger. 
Nevertheless, and notwithstanding 
all these reasons, the dominoas, after 
every thing that can be said of guid 
anent them, were a black sight, and 
for months and months produced a 
scene of riot and idle-set afier loos- 
ing-hours, that gaed far to render our 
housie, that was before a picture of 
decorum and decency, a tabernacle 
of confusion, and a hell upon yearth. 
Whenever time for stopping wark 
cam aboot, doon we regularly all sat, 
night after night, the wife, Benjie, 
Tammy Bodkin, and myself, playing 
for a happeny the game, aud grow- 
ing as anxious, fierce, and keen about 
it,as if we had been yearning the 
bread of life. After twa three months 
trial, I saw that it wad never do, for 
a’ subordination was fast coming to 
an end in our bit house, and, for lack 
of looking after, a great number of 
sma accounts for clouting elbows, 
piecing waistcoats, and mending leg- 
gins, remained unpaid ; a great num- 
ber o’ wauf customers crowding aboot 
us, by way of gieing us their change, 
but wi’ nae intention of ever paying 
a single fraction, The wife, that 
used io keep every thing bein and 
snug, behaving hersell like the sober 
mother of a family, began to funk on 
being taen thro hands, and grew ob- 
strapulous wi’ her tongue. Instead 
of following my directions—wha was 
his born maister—in the cutting and 
shaiping line, Tammie Bodkin pre- 
tended to set up a judgment o’ his 
ain, and disfigured some ploughmen’s 
jackets in a manner maist hideous to 
behold ; while, to crown a’, ever Ab- 
salom, the very callant Benjie, my 
only bairn, had the impudence to 
contradict me mair than ance, and 
began to think himsell as clever as 
his father. Save us a’! it was a tere 
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rible business, but I determined, 
come what would, to gie’t the finish- 
ing stitch. 

Every night being waur than an- 
ither, I didna wait lang for an oppor- 
tunity of letting the hail o’ them ken 
my mind, and that, whenever I 
choosed, I could mak them wheel to 
the right-aboot. So it chancit, as we 
were playing, that I was in prime 
luck, first rooking the tane and syne 
the tither, and I saw them twist'ng 
and screwing their mouths aboot as 
if they were chewing bitter aloes. 
Finding that they were on the point 
of being beaten stoup and roup, they 
a’ three raise up frae the chairs, cry- 
ing wi’ ae voice, that I was a cheat. 
—aAn elder o’ maister Wiggie’s kirk 
to be called a cheat! Most awful!!! 
Flesh and bluid couldna stand it, 
mair especially when I thocht on 
wha had daured to presume to call 
me such ; so, ina whirlwind of fury, 
I sweepit up twa nievefu’s o’ domi- 
noos aff the table, and made them 
flee into the bleezing fire; where, 
after fizzing and cracking like a 
wheen squeebs, the haill tot, except 
about half a dozen, which fell into 
the parritch pot, which was on boil- 
ing at the time, were reduced toa 
heap of grey aizles. I soon showed 
them wha was the tap o’ the tree, 
and what they were likely to mak o’ 
undutifu rebellion. 

Sae muckle for a Mounseer’s lega- 
cy ; being in a kind o’ doot, whe- 
ther, according to the riot-act, and 
the articles of war, I had a clear 
conscience in letting him away, I 
coudna expect that ony favour grant- 
ed at his hands was likely to prosper. 
In fichting, it is weel kent to them- 
sells and a’ the world, that they have 
nae earthly chance wi’? us; so they 
are reduced to the necessity of doing 
what they can, by coming to our fire- 
sides in sheep’s clothing, and throw- 
ing ram-pushion amang the family 
broth. They had better tak care 
that they dinna get their fingers 

scadded. 

Having given the dominoos their 
due, and washed my hands free 0? 
gambling, I trust for evermore, I 
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turned mysell to a betier business, 
which was the going, leaf by leaf, 
back thro our bit day-book, where | 
fand a tremendous sowd of wee out- 
staning debts. I daursay, no to tella 
lee, there were fifty o’ them, fraea 
shilling to eighteen pence, and sae 
on; but sma and sma, reckoned up 
by simple addition, amount to a round 
sum ; while, to add to the meesery 0’ 
the matter, I fand we were entan- 
gling oursells to work to a wheen ug. 
ly customers, skemps that had not 
wherewithal to pay lawful debts, and 
downright rascals, ragamuflins, and 
neerdoweels, According to the arti- 
cles of indenture, drawn up between 
me and Tammy Bodkin, by Rory 
Sneckdrawer, the penny writer, when 
he was bound a prentice to me for 
seven years, I had engaged mysell to 
bring him up to be a man of busi- 
ness, ‘Tho’ now a journeyman, I 
reckoned the obligation still binding; 
so, tying up twa dockets e’ accounts 
wi’ a piece twine, I gied a parcel to 
Tammy and the ither to Benjie, tell- 
ing them, by way of encouragement, 
that I would gie them a penny the 
pound for what silver they could 
bring me in by hook or crook, 

After three days toil and trouble, 
wherein they mostly wore their shoou 
aff their feet, ganging first up ae closs, 
and syne down anither, up trap-stairs 
to garrets, and ben lang trances, that 
led into dirty holes,—what think ye 
did they collect? No ae bodle—no 
ae coin o’ capper! This ane was 
out o’? wark ;—and that ane had his 
house-rent to pay; and a third ane 
had an income in his nose ;—and a 
fourt was bedridden wi’ the rheuma- 
tics ;—and a fifth ane’s mother’s 
auntie’s cousin was dead ;—and a 
sixth ane’s guid-brither’s nevoy was 
gaun to be married come Martymas ; 
—and a sevent ane was away to the 
back o’ beyont, to see his granny in 
the Hielans; and sae on. It wasa 
terrible business, but what woo’ can 
ye get by clipping swine? 

The only rational answers I got 
were twa ; ane o’ them Geggie Trot- 
ter, a natural simpleton, telled Tam- 
my Bodkin, “that, for pairt-payment, 
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he wad gie me a prime leg o’ mut- expect he cou’d gie ye onything, till 
ton, as he had killed his sou last the times grew better, as he hadna 
week.”—And what, said Ito Benjie, buried a leeving soul in the kirkyard 
did Jacob Truff the grave-digger tell for mair nor a fortnight.” 

ye by way o’ news? “ He just bad ‘ - P ‘ 

me tell ye, father, that hoo could ye 
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Wwe must contemplate the Drill- the civil man’s self-conceit; the 
Serjeant at a distance: there Serjeant always treating with ineffa- 
is no closing with him. A painter ble contempt persons of a certain 
would decline a chair in the tiger’s size. And here may be remarked 
den, asserting that he could take the the astonishing capacity of our Ser- 
animal’s stripes equally well through jeant in judging of human altitude, 
the bars. Even so will | take the Ere George Bidder can enumerate 
stripes of our Serjeant, First, to the virtues of King Ferdinand, our 
consider his appearance, or rather Serjeant will sum up the exact height 
the discipline by which his *thews of a man, duly allowing for his 
and muscles” deport themselves. He pumps and silk stockings. Strive to 
has a vile, cat-like leer of the eye, mystify the question, and the ability 
that makes us retreat back a few of the serjeaut mocks the endeay- 
paces, and rub our palms, to be as- our; for he will, on a minute’s no- 
sured the knave has not secretly tice, resolve how many teet of mar- 
placed in one of them a shilling. tial flesh are in a complete square, 
We tremble, and for once are afraid after including the triangle, fife, and 
to meet the King’s countenance— drummer lads, and deducting some 
(Lam adding to the awful attributes of the boy-officers. Thus, five-feet- 
of the Drill-Serjeant the fearful eight reader, if thou wouldst enjoy 
privilege of recruiting). Weshrink, the pranks of the Serjeant, unmo- 
lest he has mentally approved of us lested by his eye, teach thy leg to 
as being worthy of ball-cartridge. mimic lameness, or, if easier, cough 
He glances towards our leg, and we consumptively. 
cannot but feel that he is thinking I would wish to convey a striking 
how it would look in a black gaiter. resemblance of our Drill-Serjeant 
At this moment we take courage, on duty, when you would swear by 
and, valiantly lifting off our hat, pass his gait that this glorious earth was 
our luxuriant curls through our four wholly composed of spring wires, so 
fingers—we are petrified; for we elastic are his soles. It is a motion 
see by his chuckle that he has al- unparalleled either in the natural or 
ready doomed our tresses to the artificial world; it isa movement by 
scissors of the barrack-barber. We itself—like the swoop of the eagle, 
are at once about to take to ourlegs, the waddle of the duck, the fleet- 
when turning round, we see some- ness of the grevhound, or the hop 
thing under a middle-sized man look- of the frog. And yet, on intense 
ing over our head. On this we feel consideration, I think I have seen 
our safety, and triumph in the glory something approximating to the bear- 
of five-feet-one. Something must ing of our Drill-Serjeant. What 
always be allowed for weakness— think you of the manner of a pug- 
something for vanity ; which, indeed, dog in a dropsy, exposed for air on 
philosophers denominate the greatest nipping December morning, his black 
weakness, Hence all these cogita- nose turning almost white with indig- 
tions, foolishly attributed by the little nation at the coldness of the flags ? 
individual to the Serjeant, arise from —There certainly is a resemblance ; 
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there is dignity in both animals albe- 
it to the daring eye of a grotesque 
character. It must, however, be 
owned, that on great occasions our 
Serjeant can alter his deportment.— 
It is not in the nature of things to be 
always strained to the highest: the 
distended skin of the serpent at 
times falls into amiable and social 
wrinkles; an arrant shrew may 
sometimes be caught singing “* Sweet 
Home ;” the bow-string of a Wil- 
liam Tell may be doubtless as relax- 
ed and tuneless as the instrument of 
a Haymarket fiddler ;—and shall not 
our Serjeant unbend? He does 
break himself up from the stiffness 
of parade; for see him, when the 
draughts of mine hostess hath dilut- 
ed some portion of military starch, 
and he no longer holds his head like 
a game cock, taking his morning’s 
potation; see him then, and own 
that even a Serjeant may be amiable. 
Is he not the very model of elegant 
ease? He is, indeed, unbent; for 
his limbs swing loosely as hung ram- 
rods. Our Serjeant can now talk ; 
his tongue hath overleapt the two 
barriers, ‘“* Attention!” and “ Stand 
at ease!” and rambles wildly from 
Egypt to Waterloo. And if it 
should happen that the pretty bar- 
maid be niece to the landlady, mark 
how the Serjeant probes for her feel- 
ings with charged bayonets—how he 
will try to smite her gentle ear with 
a discharge of artillery—swear that 
he hath had twenty wounds under his 
coat, although very politically adding, 
that they have left him not a bit the 
worse man. Then, if the damsel 
still continue untouched, taking or- 
ders with a calm air, our Serjeant 
hints in a whisper, audible to the 
dosing watchman at the door, some- 
thing about a Spanish widow at Sar- 
agossa; adding very loudly, “ But 
no—I was always for true love!” 
adorning the beautiful edifice of 
principle with a flowery oath. He 
then begins a sentiment, and, at a 
loss, dives for the conclusion to it in 
a pot of ale. If there happen to be 
four or five privates in the room, our 
Serjeant increases in importance 
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from the circumstance—just as a cat 
becomes great from the introduction 
of a litter of = Our Ser. 
jeant is more than ever the leadin 
gander of the flock—the king-her. 
ring of the shoal—the blue-bottle of 
the swarm—the pebble of the sand 
—the G of the gamut. He has now 
additional hearers of the tale of his 
prowess, and, if he but give the 
wink, companions who saw him face 
the breach and spike the cannon.— 
His rank next becomes the subject 
of discussion; and looking very 
complacently at his arm, he tells of 
some dreadful exploit in which he 
earned his stripes. ‘ And doubtless, 
Serjeant, not before you deserved 
them,” ventures a small, quiet wight 
in the corner, who will have his fling, 
though at the expense of his liquor; 
for ere he concludes his remark he 
gives the Serjeant his glass—just as 
a school-boy, who twitches the trunk 
of an elephant, throws to the animal 
a peace-offering of apples—whilst 
the privates inwardly laugh at the 
joke, and get rebuked for again en- 
joying it on parade to-morrow mom- 
ing. Just as the Serjeant’s oppo- 
nents are nearly all denne a 
little Italian boy bearing a tortoise 
adroitly glides into the room to dis- 
play the testaceous wonder; or he 
as with him a bust of Napoleon, at 
which our Serjeant bristles up, look- 
ing, indeed, seriously fierce at plas- 
ter of Paris. Here he utters some 
half-audible wish that he had not re- 
ceived a bullet in the last charge, and 
then Now, however, our Ser- 
jeant takes an opportunity to pour 
forth his learning—he mangles five 
words of French; the Italian shakes 
his head, and holds forth his hand; 
the Serjeant swears at him for an 
impostor, ignorant of his own lan- 
guage. It drawing late, our Ser- 
jeant calls for his reckoning, and 
learning the amount, with an affect- 
ed air of destitution avows he has no 


money ; he has not a piece of silver 
about him, unless it be that at his 
breast—and here he carelessly lifts 
up with one finger a Waterloo med- 
al. s—then he draws out a watch, 
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once the property of a French gen- 
eral slain by our Serjeant, and asks 
if that will serve for the amount ?— 
At length, however, the money be- 
ing shaken from a yellow silk purse, 
our Serjeant, after a salutary admo- 
nition to the privates, goes off, as he 
says, to visit a friend in the Ordnance. 

Now this is the utmost stretch of 
our Serjeant’s amiability; and he 
departs with a consciousness of hav- 
ing made himself remarkably agreea- 
ble, at the same time that he has 
maintained the proper dignity of the 
amy. To-morrow he is stiff and 
stately again, performing his old duty 
of setting up in due order men for 
the sport of War, that fearful skittle- 
player. And, indeed, how great 
must be the satisfaction of the Drill- 
Serjeant when he thinks that, by his 
kindly solicitude, his Majesty’s sub- 
jects will “* die with decency” and in 
“close order.” Soothing reflection ! 

We may liken a Recruiting-Ser- 
jeant to a sturdy woodman—a Drill- 
Serjeant to a carpenter. Let us 
take a dozen vigorous young elms, 
with the same number of bluff- 
cheeked, straddling rustics. How 
picturesque and inviting do the 
green waving elms appear! Whilst 
we look at them, our love and admi- 
ration of the natural so wholly pos- 
sess us, that we cannot for a moment 
bring ourselves to imagine the most 
beautiful offspring of teeming earth 
cut up into buot-jacks or broom-han- 
dles: in the very idea there is sacri- 
lege to the sylvan deities. The wood- 
man, however, lays the axe to the 
elms (the forest groans at the slaugh- 
ter); the carpenter comes up with 
his basket of tools across his shoul- 
der; and ata Christmas dinner we 
may by chance admire the extraor- 
dinary polish of our eating-knife, 
litle thinking it owes its lustre to 
the elm which shadowed us at Mid- 
summer. Now for ourrustics. We 
meet them in green lanes, striding 
like young ogres—carelessness in 
their very hat-buckle—a scorn of 
ceremony in the significant tuck-up 
of their smock-frock. The Recruit- 
ing-Serjeant spirits them away from 
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fields to which they were the chief 
adurnment, and the Drill-Serjeant 
begins his labour. 

And now, reader, behold some 
martial carpentry and joinery. Our 
Drill-Serjeant hath but few imple- 
ments: as eye, voice, hand, leg, 
rattan. These few tools serve him 
for every purpose, and with them he 
brings down a human carcass, though 
at first as unwieldy as a bull, to the 
slimness and elegance of the roe.— 
There are the dozen misshapen logs 
before him; the foliage of their 
heads gone with the elm leaves, as 
also their bark—their “‘ rough pash,” 
—the frocks and wide breeches. 

Mercy on us! there was a stroke 
of handiwork! the Serjeant with 
but one word has driven a wedge 
into the very breast of that pale- 
looking youngster, whose eyelid 
shakes as though it would dam up a 
tear! Perhaps the poor wretch is 
now thinking of yellow corn and 
harvest- home. Another skilful 
touch, and the Serjeant hath fairly 
chiselled away some inches of the 
shoulder of that flaxen-headed tyro: 
and see how he is rounding off that 
mottled set of knuckles, whilst the 
owner redly, but dumbly, sympa- 
thizes with their sufferings. There 
is no part left untouched by our Ser- 
jeant; he by turns saws, planes, . 
pierces, and thumps every limb and 
every joint; applies scouring paper 
to any little knot or ruggedness, until 
man, glorious man, the “ paragon of 
animals,” fears no competition in state- 
liness of march, or glibness of move- 
ment, from either peacock or Punch. 

The Drill-Serjeant bath but little 
complacency in him; he is a thing 
to be reverenced, not doated upon ; 
we fear him and his mysteries ; even 
his good-humour startles, for it is at 
once as blustering and as insignifi- 
cant as a report of blank-cartridge. 
Again, I say, the Drill-Serjeant is 
to be approached with awe; smirk- 
ing flies the majesty of his rattan.— 
He is the despot of joints: and we 
rub our hands with glee, and our 
very toes glow again, when we re- 
flect they are not of his dominions. 
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BY A NORTHAMPTON TONSOR. 


T is now nearly forty years since 
this prodigy of nature first made 

his appearance in the town of North- 
ampton. Like other great men, he 
occupied his travelling carriage, with 
this exception, that Mr, O’Brien’s 
vehicle was certainly of a more lofty 
lescription. He then appeared to 
3¢ in his seventeenth year, his feat- 
ares were regularly formed, his coun- 
enance remarkably healthful, and 
his standing position erect and com- 
manding. ‘The mildness of his tem- 
per was conspicuous, and he possess- 
ed intelligence of a superior order to 
that usually discovered by the indivi- 
duals of the trade to which he was 
apprenticed—a bricklayer. His sta- 
ture, eight feet seven inches, and 
three-fourths, did not make him ap- 
pear disproportionate: in every re- 
spect he was a well-made man. At 
that period Mr. O’Brien became the 


guest of Mr, Page, the respected 
landlord of the George Inn, near to 
the parish church of All Saints. Dur- 
ing his residence at this hospitable 
inn, the honour devolved upon me to 
attend him in my official capacity of 


tonsor, After the exhibition of the 
day, and when the dwarfs of North- 
ampton had retired to their cribs, this 
proud giant of the earth would take 
his morning walk, measuring with 
amazing strides, the distance between 
the George Inn and Queen’s Cross, 
Although I considered myself a cle- 
ver pedestrian at that period of my 
life, | found myself under the neces- 
sity of changing my walk into a run, 
in order to bear him company. Mr. 
O’Brien expressed himself as being 
greatly refreshed by these short ex- 
cursions; they enabled him to enjoy 
refreshing sleep when he retired to 
his beds, for the common bed of hu- 
manity would have been useless, and 
therefore he had two joined together. 
Equal courage was combined with 


his strength, and he possessed, in the 
fullest degree, the warm tempera- 
ment of an Irishman. An imperti- 
nent visitant excited his choler one 
day, during his residence here, by 
illiberal allusions to the land of his 
birth. The Philistine was sensible 
of the insult, seized the prig by the 
collar, held him out at arin’s length, 
and gave him three or four mild agi- 
tations, something after the manner of 
Wallace, the lion, with the famous 
Billy, of rat-killing memory. It 
taught the “ gemman” to respect bis 
superior, Mr, O’Brien was visited 
by an immense number of persons, 
who were astonished at his magni- 
tude, and delighted by his manners. 
It is now upwards of thirty years 
since he last visited this place. His 
morning walk was then to some dis- 
tance beyond Kingsthorpe ;_ but 
“ what a falling off was there” in his 
pedestrianism : he seemed like a pil- 
lar shaken by the wind; his conver- 
sation, however, was still instructive 
and humourous, 

Mr. O’Brien enjoved his early pipe, 
and the lamps of the town afforded 
him an easy method of lighting it. 
When at the door of Mr. Dent, in 
Bridge-street, he withdrew the cap 
of the lamp, whiffed his tobacco into 
a flame, and stalked away as if no 
uncommon event had taken place. 

This gentleman was certainly the 
greatest friend that ever honoured 
me by his patronage. I have some- 
where read of the danger of “ taking 
a lion by the beard,” but I have taken 
a giaut by the nose, and shorn his 
bristling crop ; and, as a memento ol 
his esteem, one of the identical shoes 
that trod the pathway to Queen’s 
Cross, has been suspended in my 
shop during a generation, whilst the 
giant frame and the mighty foot that 
was once its tenant, have long since 
mouldered into common dust. 
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ALMURATH, AN 


Y father was an eminent mer- 

chant in Bagdad, and by a long 
course of indefatigable industry and 
perseverance he amassed a very con- 
siderable fortune ; I being his only 
child, he bestowed upon me the most 
liberal education which could be ob- 
tained, and I was instructed by the 
Magi in all the scientific and abstruse 
learning of the east, but was never 
called upon to apply myself to busi- 
ness of any kind; in short, with the 
excep'ion of my studies, from which 
I could not by any possibility escape, 
Iled a life of indolence, ease and 
luxury. On my father’s death, which 
happened when I was scarcely twen- 
ty-three years of age, I inherited all 
his immense wealth, which I knew 
very little more what to do with than 
Ishould have kuown how to obtain 
itby my own industry. Led by the 
ardour and precipitancy of youth in- 
to all the vices, follies, and extrava- 
gances of the age, which the liberal 
supplies of my father in my younger 
days had enabled me to pursue and 
indulge in, I now thought of nothing 
but ease and luxury, and a gratifica- 
tion of the passions. I purchased a 
splendid mansion in the suburbs of 
Ispahan, where, surrounded by ser- 
vants, and with a princely establish- 
ment, scarcely equalled in magnifi- 
cence by that of the Shah himself, I 
revelled night and day in every thing 
which could intoxicate the intellectu- 
al or moral faculties of the soul. 

An old Dervise, far famed for his 
wisdom and knowledge of the world, 
frequently visited me, and took eve- 
ry opportunity (which 1 as sedulous- 
ly avoided,) of endeavouring to awa- 
ken my reason; I was deaf to his 
admonitions and entreaties, and fain 
would have dispensed with his visits ; 
but gratitude, and parental esteem, 
prevented me from offending him, 
for he had been an old and valued 
friend of my father, who charged me 
on his death bed always to show him 
@very respect and attention in my 
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power for his sake, which I promised 
to do. 

One day the old Dervise caught 
me alone, as I was reclining on a sofa 
in the heat of the day. I could not 
escape, and, placing himself beside 
me, after a few compliments and 
ceremonies had been exchanged, he 
began, in his usual manner, to be- 
stow some of his sage advice respect- 
ing my conduct, which was not very 
acceptable to me ; after listening 
awhile I affected to be asleep, and 
soon was so in reality, The visions 
of the night visited me ; I fancied I 
was by some means or other, in a 
large populous place, where the gov- 
ernor had just issued an order for 
every man to be supplied with a ves- 
sel of water, as a trial of their fidelity 
and obedience to his laws, and every 
one was to be judged by the use he 
made of this water. I saw the offi- 
cers of government deliver the ves- 
sels, which were all of one size, and 
amongst the rest I was supplied wtth 
one. Some of them were quite full, 
others were three fourths, and others 
were half full of water, while some 
contained but a little. Ata certain 
hour an aperture at the bottom of 
each vessel was to be opened, so as 
to suffer the water to escape at 
pleasure. 

I wondered at this strange law, and 
though I asked several the meaning 
of it, they all seemed too much engag- 
ed to attend to me; I saw some who 
had the art of catching the water as 
it ran off, and turning it into gold, 
which they laid up with great care ; 
others made a sort of menstruum of 
it to dissolve gold and the other pre- 
cious metals, which it did with a 
wonderful facility, so that some were 
quickly left without a sufficient quan- 
tity to purchase the necessaries of 
life, and would fain then have follow- 
ed the method of the others, who 
were enriching themselves by the 
water, but which they were for the 
greater part incompetent to effect. 
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Many not only turned the liquid into 
food and raiment for themselves, but 
had an ample supply for the poor, 
and such as had thoughtlessly, or for 
want of skill, let their vessels nearly 
empty themselves, without appropri- 
ating the water to any profitable use ; 
some sacrificed or sanctified a part, 
and others all of their stock to the 
service of the great Alla, which I 
observed was well received, ard pro- 
duced infinite comfort to its posses- 
sors; whilst many took no notice of 
the running stream, but let the whole 
contents of the vessel fall upon the 
a and disappear in the earth. 

observed that those who had artful- 
ly turned the water into gold, which 
they preserved with so much care, 
had laboured in vain, for the moment 
the last drop was run out all their 
glittering heaps vanished, and they 
were left with nothing more than 
those who had suffered it to escape 
without care or trouble. 

I had been so attentive to the ac- 
tions of others that I forgot my own 
vessel was all this time discharging 
its contents, aud when I looked 
round, behold it was nearly exhaust- 
ed ; I sought for it, but it had either 
evaporated or sunk into the earth, 
and I bewailed my negligence in 
vain, for I found all hopes of redeem- 
ing my time was fruitless. The pe- 
riod now arrived when all were call- 
ed before the governor in council, to 
give an account of the manner in 
which they had acted, and 1, amongst 
the rest, stood trembling at the bar of 
the tribunal; evasion or excuse was 
of no avail, for the officers of justice 
had watched us so narrowly, and not- 
ed down every circumstance, that it 
required only their evidence to de- 
cide our fate. First those who had 
converted the water into necessaries 
for the supply of themselves and less 
fortunate neighbours, and those who 
had sacrificed to the supreme Alla, 
were rewarded with situations and 
posts under the government, accord- 
ing to their original quantity of water, 
and the extent of their liberality, and 
piety, of which there were many de- 
grees or gradations among them, and 
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they had robes given them agreeably 
to the different situations they were 
appointed to fill; after which, those 
who converted the water into gold; 
those who dissolved the precious me- 
tals with it, and those who suffered it 
to drain useless!y away, (of the last 
of whom I was unfortunately one) 
were, under the severest censures 
and anathemas of the judge, con 
demned to various penalties and pun- 
ishments, according to the various 
circumstances of aggravation attend. 
ing their crimes; for my part I was 
condemned to the galleys for life; I 
wept most bitterly as the inexorable 
sentence was passed, and cried out 
in the anguish of my heart, “ Oh, 
what would I give to have the same 
opportunity again!” As I uttered 
these words I sunk down in a swoon, 
and neither heard or saw any more, 
till I awoke and found myself in the 
arms of Alhaddin, the faithful Der- 
vise, who had been sitting by me the 
whole time, aud witnessed the an- 
guish of my soul, in the last moments 
of my unquiet sleep. I looked wild 
ly around me, and it was some time 
before I was convinced my dream 
was not real, till, at last, 1 was suffi- 
ciently composed to relate the story ; 
but the vision had made such an im- 
pression on my mind, that it had 
quite unmanned me. 

Alhaddin heard me relate my 
dream with the greatest silence and 
composure, and almost without mov- 
ing a muscle of his face, whilst his 
eyes were riveted on the floor, as if 
in a deep reverie ; when I had finish- 
ed, he lifted his hands and eyes to 
heaven, and exclaimed with the 
greatest emotion, “ Gracious Alla! ! 
thank thee!” then addressing him- 
self to me, with an emphasis and it- 
resistible earnestness of expression, 
which I shall never forget, he said, 
“Oh, Almurath, my son, thou hast 
cause with me to be thankful; the 
finger of Heaven has warned thee of 
thy fate, and may it not be lost upon 
thee. The people thou sawest in 
thy dream were the inhabitants of 
the earth, of whom thou art one. 
The water was the water of life, o 
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rather life itself; the hours, the days, 
and the years of which thou hast 
been so long letting run to waste ; 
oh, see thy folly ere it be too late, 
and let not the shade of thy venerat- 
ed father, and my departed friend, 
accuse thee of evil, or me of supine- 
ness. Thy vessel is not yet empty: 
let me beseech thee to employ the 
remainder of thy time in good works; 
let thy days be devoted to him who 
has filled thy vessel with the pre- 
cious water of life, and let the poor 
share thy vast substance, so shalt 
thou be happy and blessed, far be- 
yond thy most sanguine expectations, 
and thy reward shall be a thousand 
fold : my grey hairs shail be thy faith- 
ful monitors, till I lay my head in 
peace in the grave of my fathers, 
and future generations shall praise 
and bless thy name, long after thou 
art passed to the tomb, and time 
shall have crumbled the marble there- 
of into dust.” My dream, and this 
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address of my venerable friend, had 
such an effect upon me, that | in- 
stantly determined on a reform of my 
life, making a vow that no day should 
in future pass away without my be- 
ing able to look back and see that I 
had employed it to a good purpose. 
I now bestow my bounty cheerfully 
on the poor and needy, and sincere- 
ly do I thank the mighty Alla, that 
he has given me wherewith to do so; 
my time hangs no longer heavy on 
my hands, nor is it wasted in vain 
pleasures. I have found true earth- 
ly happiness, which before, I never 
knew, and, with the assistance of the 
worthy Alhaddin, I hope to make 
my peace with kim, befure whom all 
flesh is as chaff, and every man’s life 
as a drop of water: then shall I lay 
up a crown in Heaven, and complete 
that inexpressible and eternal beati- 
tude of which I have already a fore- 
taste here. 





BEAUTY. 


‘“* The wind passcth over it, and it is gone.” 


HAT building which is raised 
upon a solid, unalterable found- 
ation, though but plain and simple, in 
its architecture is much superior to 
the tastefully constructed temple— 
which, in magnificence, attracts the 


admiration of many, but whose 
foundation is weak and shallow,— 
Just so we ought to estimate the no- 
ble structure of the human frame— 
not by the outward form and pleasing 
figure, but by the principles of virtue, 
that govern and support the grand 
pile, and create it proof against the 
tempests of this life. Solidity forms 
the valuable property of any specific 
thing, while ornaments are but the 
flights of fancy. 

In order to sustain the multifarious 
movements of this life with ease and 
happiness, extremes should be studi- 
ously avoided. Indeed, the ex- 
tremes of any thing, whether in the 
patural or the moral state of the 
world, is far from being congenial 


either with happiness or virtue.— 
‘** Happiness, as well as virtue,” says 
Johnson, “ consists in mediocrity ;” 
and the maxim of “ Cleobulus, the 
Lindion, mediocrity is best, has long 
been considered as an universal 
principle, extended through the 
whole compass of life and human 
nature.” Even the extreme of for- 
tune forces upon us many vices and 
mischiefs, unknown to the middle 
station of life ; while extreme health, 
one of Nature’s most valuable gifts, 
frequently renders us careless and 
unguarded, and guilty of many irreg- 
ularities—which, at length interrupt 
happiness and virtue. Beauty is, of 
course, an extreme gift of nature ; 
aud, if the great Lord Bacon can be 
relied on, he evidently shows the in- 
jurious effects of this extreme.— 
“ Beautiful women,” says he, “ are 
seldom of any great accomplish- 
ments, because they, for the most 
part, study behavioug rather than vir- 
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tue.”” Bacon well knew the feelings 
of human nature ; and though many 
may imagine him to have spoken too 
hastily in this particular, I am in- 
duced (without going so far as his 
lordship) to conceive that his opinion 
is often too evident. A woman, 
when possessed of these entangling 
charms, is conscious of her attractive 
powers, and studies to render them, 
if possible, more conspicuous, The 
great Baroness de Stael was so re- 
gardless of accomplishments, that she 
confessed she would freely exchange 
half her knowledge for personal 
charms. If it were in the least ne- 
cessary, innumerable instances could 
be shewn where extremes in beauty 
has had all the effect which Bacon 
would wish to attribute to it. The 
ill-fated Jane Shore, and the crafty 
Cleopatra, are sufficient evidences. 
“ Beauty,” says Bacon, “ is 
summer fruits, which 
corrupt and cannot 


as 
are easy to 
last.” This, 


like most of that nobleman’s pre- 
cepts, conveys much truth. It is 
easy to corrupt, because, in its very 


nature, it is frivolous and of no im- 
portance, and cannot last, because, 
like all matter, it is perishable. Yet, 
notwithstanding, how many endeav- 
our to cultivate and encourage it, to 
the neglect of their essential duties 
and obligations, who, like the poor 
peacock, when it spreads its well- 
plumed, richly-variegated fan to the 
admiring crowd, assumes only that 
which attends ignorance. 

That which will, in any shape 
whatever, whether directly or indi- 
rectly, promote and nourish virtue 
and happiness, is of itself good, and 
claims the love of all well-disposed 
individuals. Beauty, so far from 
proving conducive to happiness or 
virtue, is the parent of misery—the 
constant attendant on folly—and the 
source from whence the forsaken 
husband and the orphan child date 
the origin of all their miseries. In 
short, it entails unhappiness on the 
possessors and admirers. A cogent 
argument in support of this is deriv- 
ed from the knowledge, that females 
possessing these charms always at- 
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tract strong admiration and fancied 
love—that they become so familiar. 
ized to this praise they are induced to 
persuade themselves that beauty is q 
pre-eminent quality, and needs only 
to be known to receive protec:ion 
and support. 

Beauty has received censure from 
ancient as well as modern writers, 
and there seems to have been some 
occasion for it. Socrates, in speak. 
ing of it, has described it as a “ short. 
lived tyranny ;” and Theophrastus, 
as a “silent fraud.” The ancient 
ladies seem to have outdone all at- 
tempts on the part of our modem 
ladies to further personal charms— 
The Roman ladies used chalk and 
white lead, or paints; for we are 
told by Martial, that “ Fabula was 
afraid of the rain, on account of the 
chalk on her face; and Lobella of 
the sun, because of the ceruse with 
which her face was painted; and 
that the famous Poppza, the first 
mistress and afterwards wife of Nero, 
made use of an unction paint, which 
hardened upon the face, and entirely 
changed the original features.” 

To beg pardon of your female 
readers for saying thus much, and to 
speak the truth, much blame is attri- 
butable to man, for first placing a 
higher value upon beauty than it 
merited. It is they themselves who 
have set the value upon it, and wo- 
men demand no more. Men have 
been found weak enough to dedicate 
the whole of their actions to the 
charms of beauty—and what more 
can be had? 

As a closing word, I would wish 
to inspire upon all minds, that beauty 
—though princes have resigned dig- 
nity and power to possess it—though 
the philosopher has yielded at its 
touch—though the poet has laboured 
much in its praise—though the stub- 
born heart has been softened by its 
influence—though all men, from the 
diadem to the peasant, have become 
slaves (and glory in the slavery) to 
its power, at best, frequently loses 
its charms, and often proves as poi- 
son concealed within the folds of her 
brilliant garment. 
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MISHAPS OF JACK ALLBUT. 


Y friend Jack Allbut was al- 

most all that he ought to be, 
but not entirely so. He was almost 
tall enough, almost well proportion- 
ed, almost handsome; but in all 
those particulars he fell short of the 
proper standard. Better would it 
have been for Jack, had he been ir- 
remediable ugly or diminutive, or 
had he possessed that consistent 
mediocrity of appearance between 
which and every approach to beauty 
the line is strongly marked, But un- 
luckily he had enough of the latter 
quality to stimulate, though not to 
satisfy his vanity ; enough to excite 
the hope of admiration, but not to 
secure him against frequent disap- 
pointment, 

His person had, as Brown would 
have said, its capabilities; and, 
whether for his own sins or those of 
his ancestors, he was cursed with a 
genius to take advantage of them. 
He devoted himself altogether to the 
study of dress. His talents, which 
might have raised him to respecta- 
bility if rightly employed, were 
wholly directed to the improvement 
of his exterior, and early in life he 
arrived at the unenviable distinction 
of being a first rate coxcomb. Five 
hours out of every day were devoted 
to the adornment of his person, and 
the principal part of the rest to its 
exhibition. 

The art of toilette, like every 
other, is not to be completely ac- 
quired at once. Time and practice 
are requisite for its perfection, Jack’s 
first attempts in this way did not 
evince any extraordinary degree of 
skill or judgment, and his failures 
sometimes exposed him to very ludi- 
crous distresses. He was as I have 
observed, rather under the middle 
size. In the effort to appear tall, he 
acquired in walking a habit of spring- 
ing upon his toes, and stretching his 
neck upwards like a fowl in the act 
of swallowing water. This gave him 
fantastic and ridiculous air. He 


next adopted heels of a prodigious 
height, which combining with the 
tightness of his boots, made him hob- 
ble in his gait, and produced upon 
his feet corns, bunions, and callosi- 
ties, in all their torturing varieties. 
The consequence was, that between 
boot-makers, chiropedists, infallable 
salves, and unrivalled solvents, he 
was reduced at the age of five-and- 
twenty to the predicament of a gouty 
cripple. 

He either had, or fancied he had, 
at one time, a tendency to grow cor- 
pulent. His ‘beau ideal,’ with re- 
gard to the person, consisted in a 
slender shape, and accordingly his 
clothes were made so excessively 
tight, that they were perpetually 
bursting, and consequently were 
very soon worn out. All his move- 
ments were horribly impeded by this 
unnatural state of tension. He could 
not make a bow without the dislo- 
cation of a brace or the detachment 
of a button. He could not stoop 
to pick up a lady’s fan without 
making a vent in the knees of his 
breeches. A hearty dinner was sure 
to work serious damage in his cos- 
tume. In winter the tenuity of his 
covering refrigerated the system, and 
its tightness in summer acted as a 
perpetual diaphoretic. Syncope was 
produced by his stays, and strangu- 
lation by his cravat; a compression 
of the midriff resulted from the one, 
and a constant cephalagia from the 
other. These, however, were not 
the most ridiculous of his afilictions. 
His hair was inclining to red, though 
not a disagreeable shade, but his eve- 
brows and eye-lashes were naturally 
of an intense white. This anomaly 
he determined to rectify. He had 
heard of crude antimony as a speci- 
fic for the disease ef white eye-brows 
and resolved to try it. The colour 
it produced formed an absurd con- 
trast to his hair, and to his eye-lash- 
es, which he did not venture to to 


and it was Jaid on with so Jit 
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and discretion as to be palpable to 
every observer. The skin was co- 
loured as well as the hair, and his 
countenance then assumed a min- 
gled expression of ludicrous ferocity. 
Thus disguised, he went among his 
intimates, and was everywhere re- 
ceived with a horse-laugh. 

He next tried the pencil, but with 
no better success. The skin was 
darkened, but the white hairs still 
glistened above it. After a variety 
of experiments, he found means to 
make a tolerable imitation of nature 
with some kind of brown paint. Still, 
however, the operation of painting 
was tedious: if it should not be per- 
formed with excessive care, the de- 
ception might be discovered, and 
the effect was always liable to a casu- 
al removal. When he had succeed- 
ed thus far, an advertisement chanced 
to meet his eye, setting forth the 
marvellous virtues of some infallible 
dye for the eye-brows and whi-kers, 
It was to produce a colour natural, 
beautiful, and permanent. It bade 
defiance to the shrewdest scrutiny and 
to all the detergent powers of alka- 
line ablution. His ears pricked up 
at the intelligence, his heart beat 
with anticipated triumph; he lost 
pot a moment in procuring the valu- 
able liquid, for a bottle of which he 
only paid the moderate sum of thirty 
shillings. He was so confident of 
the success of his intended experi- 
ment, that he invited a large party of 
friends to dine with him at a coffee- 
house on the very day on which he 
intended to apply the liquid. He 
enjoined in prospect the admiration 
his appearance would excite. How 
would he dispel the lurking doubts 
of some, and confirm the wavering 
faith of others! He meant to pass 
his hand repeatedly across his brows, 
and complain of the excessive heat ; 
to call for a napkin to wipe his fore- 
head, and even to apply a wet cloth 
to it under the pretext of an incipi- 
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tent head-ache. How would he stay- 
tle the infadel by the result of these 
experiments! what incredulity could 
be proof against the evidences of the 
seuses P 

But alas! those splendid day. 
dreams were destined to be rudely 
dissipated. He applied the liquid, 
and after the expiration of an hour, 
he went to the glass to witness its 
effect. But oh, what language can 
describe the appalling apparition 
that burst upon his sight ? His brows, 
the hair, skin, and parts adjacent, 
presented one blaze of the most in. 
tense crimson, He looked like an 
Irishman with the recent marks of 
an affectionate shillelah upon his 
temples, or like the blood-boltered 
ghost of Banquo. He tried, but in- 
effectually, to remove the sanguine 
stain. He washed, he scrubbed, he 
scraped, all to no purpose. One 
part of the advertisement at least 
was true, and he found te his cost 
that the permanence of the dye was 
no empty boast. So far was the dis- 
coloration from yielding to his efforts, 
that every washing seemed to in- 
crease its depth and intensity. The 
only effect of his labour was to add 
to the disfigurement of his counte- 
nance, a most violent degree of pain 
and irritation. Finding that it was 
useless to make farther attempts for 
the removal of the stain, he shut 
himself in his room, pretended ill- 
ness, and dispatched notes of apolo- 
gy to the friends whom he had invit- 
ed to dinner. No one received his 
notes ; the gentlemen met, and dined 
together at their own expense: one 
of them indulged himself in very se- 
vere reprobation of what he termed 
Jack’s ungentlemanly conduct. The 
latter heard of this, and, as soon as 
he was able to appear abroad, sent a 
challenge to the offender. They met, 
and my friend was severely wounded 
in the shoulder. Such was the re- 
sult of his eccentricity ! 
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SPLENDID FETE AT BALLYGROONAGH. 


ALLYGROOGAG H- HOUSE, 

the hospitable mansion of Timo- 
thy O’Mullaghan, was graced some 
time ago by the most elegant festivi- 
ties, on the happy return of their eld- 
est son from the north of Europe, 
where he had been incognito in the 
humble guise of cook to a whaler. 

The principal entrance to the 
house was most handsomely decorat- 
ed for the occasion : on one side was 
seen a dirt-heap, shaped like an an- 
cient tumulus, and tastefully orna- 
mented; oun the other side appeared 
astagnant pool, whose smooth sur- 
face was gently moved by a duck 
and drake, who muddled through it 
with uncommon vivacity and spirit: 
in perspective was seen a turf-kish, 
around which a pair of trowsers be- 
ing carelessly thrown, gave a light 
and graceful finish to the whole scene. 

About two o’clock, the approach 
of company was proclaimed by the 
distant clatter of wheel-cars ; this 
deep sound, mingled with the finer 
tones of cur-dogs barking, whipped 
children crying, &c. produced a fu'l 
and mellow volume of the most de- 
lightful harmony. The first arrival 
was that of the dowager Mrs. Flug- 
gins, an eminent accoucheuse ; she 
was soon followed by the rest of the 
expected company, who speedily re- 
paired to a grand rustic saloon, the 
walls of which were painted a@ la 
soot-drop. 

‘Here a rich and finely-flavoured 
beverage was handed round in noble 
wooden vases, which the charming 
hostess, with bewitching simplicity, 
called broth in noggins. Dinner was 
shortly afterwards served up ; a pla- 
teau was dispensed with, but its place 
was mostly supplied with a fine skate, 
cooked up in the Turkish fashion, 
with all its tails ; near it a quarter of 
delicate veal, which had breathed its 
last sigh after an existence of five 
hours. On the central dish was 


placed a male bird, which, during a 
life of nine years, had increased to 
such a size as to excite the admiras 
tion of the company. There were 
many more rarities, such as are sel- 
dom to be met with at the most 
sumptuous tables. 

After dinner some original senti- 
ments and well-selected songs were 
given, a few of which are the fol- 
lowing : 

Mr. O’Mullaghan—“ A speedy rise 
to the price of pigs.” 

Song— The night that I put the 
pig under the pot. 

Mr. O’Loughlin—* A merry go 
round to the foot organ.’”* 

Song— The weary pound of tow. 
Mr. M’Dade—-“ The weaver’s 
harpsichord,”’t 

Song—A weaver boy shall be my 
dear, 

When the pleasures of the festive 
board were concluded, preparations 
were made for dancing. ‘The or- 
chestra, an antique of the most sim- 
ple beauty, was an inverted creel, on 
which a single minstrel sat, the inter- 
est of whose appearance was much 
heightened by the loss of his left eye. 
Mr. Patrick O’Mullaghan, disliking 
the monotony of the waltz, and the 
vagaries of a quadrille, opened the 
ball by dancing a jig with Miss Judy 
Higgins ; they were soon followed by 
Master Charles M’Dade, who floated 
into a reel with Miss Nancy Fluggins. 
Dancing was kept up until a late 
hour, and the elegant revellers part- 
ed with mutual regret. We subjoin 
a description of some of the most ad- 
mired dresses worn on the occasion, 
which, from their striking costume, 
will doubtless be the standard for 
fashionable imitation. 

Ladies’ Dresses.—Mrs. O’Mullag- 
han—A loose bed-gown robe of lin- 
sey-woolsey, petticoat to match, two- 
and-sixpenny shawl, thrown with 
graceful negligence over the shoul- 





* A spinning-wheel. 


+ A loom. 
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ders ; pin-cushion and scissars sus- 
pended from the right side by red 
tape. Head dress, dowd and skull- 
cap. 

Miss O’Mullaghan—Round gown 
of striped calico, habit-shirt embroi- 
dered en gobble stitch. Head dress, 
bandalettes, of scarlet sixpenny ri- 
band. 

Miss Nancy O’Mullaghan—A su- 
perb old cotton gown, dyed blue for 
the occasion. Head-dress, crooked 
horn-comb, and splendid brass bodkin. 

Dowager Mrs. Fluggins— Body and 
train of snuff-coloured stuff, petticoat 
of deep crimson; the brilliancy of 
this truly beautiful dress was increas- 
ed by a pair of large ticken pockets, 
worn outside of the petticoat. Head- 
dress, a most valuable antique straw 
bonnet. 


The Young Avenger. 


Miss Fluggins—A light drapery of 
plain yellow linen over a sprigged 
cotton gown, petticoat gracefully 
sprinkled with pure coloured spots, 
Head-dress, large velveteen band, 
with a mother-of-pearl button in 
front; black worsted stockings, a la 
Caraboo. 

Gentlemen’s Dresses —Mr.O’Mal- 
laghan—-A wallicoat of white drug. 
get, deep blue inexpressibles—wig 
uppowdered, 

Mr. Patrick O’Mullaghan—Jacket 
and trowsers of blue frize—cravat, a 
blue and white handkerchief. 

Mr. Gully —A brown jacket, hand- 
somely patched at the elbows with 
grey cloth—waist chequer. This 
gentleman’s declining to wear shoes, 
gave a peculiarly cool and easy free- 
dom to his fine figure. 





THE YOUNG AVENGER. 


THE warrior’s strength is bow’d by age. the warrior’s step is slow, 
And the beard upon his breast is white as is the winter snow ; 

Yet his eye shines bright, as if not yet its last of fame were won ; 
Six sons stand ready in their arms to do as he has done. 


‘** Now take your way, ye Laras bold, and to the battle ride, 
For loud upon the Christian air are vaunts of Moorish pride ; 
Your six white steeds stand at the gate ; go forth and let me see 
Who will return the first and bring a Moslem head to me.” 


Forth they went, six gallant knights, all mail’d from head to heel— 

Is it not death to him who first their fiery strength shall feel ? 

They spurr’d their steeds, and on they dash’d, as sweeps the midnight wind ; 
While their youngest brother stood and wept that he must stay behind. 


«© Come here my child,” the father said, “‘ and wherefore dost thou weep? 
The time will come when from the fray nought shall my favourite keep ; 
When thou wilt be the first of all amid the hostile spears.” 

The boy shook back his raven hair, and laugh’d amid his tears. 


The sun went down, but lance nor shield reflected back his light ; 
The moon rose up, but not a sound broke on the rest of night. 
The old man watch’d impatiently, till with morn o’er the plain 
There came a sound of horses’ feet, there came a martial train. 


But gleam’d not back the sunbeam glad from plume or helm of gold, 
No, it shone upon the crimson vest, the turban’s emerald fold. 

A Moorish herald ; six pale heads hung at his saddle-bow, 

Gash’d, chang’d, yet well the father knew the lines of each fair brow. 


** Oh! did they fall by numbers, or did they basely yield ?”’ 

“* Not so; beneath the same bold hand thy children press’d the field 
They died as Nourreddin would wish all foes of his should die ; 
Small honour does the conquest boast when won from those who fly. 


And thus he saith, “* This was the sword that swept down thy brave band 
Find thou one who can draw it forth in all thy Christian land. 

If from a youth such sorrowing and scathe thou hast endured, 

Dread thou to wait for vengeance till his-summers are matured.” 
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The aged chieftain took the sword ; in vain his hand essay“d 

To draw it from its scabbard forth, or poise the heavy blade ; 

He flung it to his only son, now sadly standing by— 

«« Now weep, for here is cause for tears—alas! mine own are dry.” 


Then answer’d proud the noble boy “‘ My tears last morning came 
For weakness of my own right hand ; to shed them now were shame : 
I will not do my brothers’ names such deep and deadly wrong ; 

Brave were they unto death, success can but to God belong.” 


And years have fled, that boy has sprung unto a goodly height, 
And fleet of foot and stout of arm in his old father’s light ; 

Yet breath’d he never wish to take in glorious strife his part, 
And shame and grief his backwardness was to that father’s heart. 


Cold, silent, stern, he let time pass, until he rush’d one day, 
Where mourning o’er his waste of youth the weary chieftain lay. 
Unarm’d he was, but in his grasy he bore a heavy brand, 

*« My father, I can wield his sword; now knighthood at thine hand. 


For years no hour of quiet sleep upon my eyelids came, 

For Nourreddin had poison’d all my slumber with his fame. 

I have waited for my vengeance; but now, alive or dead, 

I swear to thee by my brothers’ graves that thou shalt have his head.” 


It was a glorious sight to see, when those two warriors met ; 
The one dark as a thunder-cloud, in strength and manhood set ; 
The other young and beautiful, with lithe and graceful form, 
But terrible as is the flash that rushes through the storm. 


And eye to eye, and hand to hand, in deadly strife they stood, 

And smmok’d the ground whereon they fought, hot with their mingled blood ; 
Till drvop’d the valiant infidel, fainter his blows and few, 

While fiercer from the combat still the youthful Christian grew. 


Nourreddin falls, his sever’d head, it is young Lara’s prize ; 
But dizzily the field of death floats in the victor’s eyes. 

His cheek is as his foeman’s pale, his white lips gasp for breath ; 
Ay, this was all he ask’d of Heaven, the gictory and death. 


He rais’d him on his arm, “ My page, come thou and do my will ; 
Canst thou not see a turban’d band upon yon distant hill ? 

Now strip me of my armour, boy, by yonder river’s side, 

Place firm this head upon my breast, and fling me on the tide.” 


That river wash’d his natal halls, its waters bore him on, 

Tiil the moonlight on the hero in his father’s presence shone. 

The old chief to the body drew, his gallant boy was dead, 

Bot his vow of vengeance had been kept—he bore Nourreddin’s head. 





MORAR. 


A TRADITION OF THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 


NGUS MACDONALD, a son 

of Clanranald, having quarrel- 
led with his neighbour and namesake 
the Laird of Morar, he made an ir- 
ruption into that district, at the head 
of a select portion of his followers. 
One of his men was celebrated for 
his dexterity as a marksman ; and on 
their march he gave a proof of this, 
by striking the head off the canna, 
or moss cotton, with an arrow. This 
plant is common on mossy ground in 
the Highlands; it is as white as the 
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driven snow, and not half the size of 
the lily. 

Having got possession of the cat- 
tle, Angus was driving away the 
spreith to his own country ; but Du- 
gald of Morar pursued him with a 
few servants who happened to be at 
hand ; and, being esteemed a man of 
great bravery, Angus had no wish to 
encounter him. He ordered the 
marksman to shoot him with an ar- 
row; but the poor fellow being un- 


willing to injure Dugald, aimed high, 
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and overshot him. Angus observed 
this, and expressed his surprise that 
a man who could bit the canna yes- 
terday, could not hit Dugald’s broad 
forehead that day ; and, drawing his 
sword, swore, that he would cleave 
the marksman’s head should he miss 
him again. John then reluctantly 
drew his bow, and Dugald fell to 
rise no more. Angus got into his 
hands the only son of the dreaded 
Morar, then very young; and the 
treatment which the unfortunate boy 
received was calculated to injure his 
health and shorten his life. Tradi- 
tion says that he wus often tempted 
to pursue an apple around a large 
fire, until he was half-roasted ; and 
that none had pity on bim except a 
poor girl who attended the calves. 
She made many shifts to save the 
child, but found that her conduct had 
given offence ; and at last she con- 
trived meens to carry him away, 
wrapped up in a large fleece of wool. 

The route which the girl took, is 
still well known ; and having escap- 
ed from her pursuers, she made her 
way to the house of Cameron of 
Lochiel. Here she and the_boy 
were most hospitably received ; “and, 
according to the custom of the coun- 
try in those days, they passed a year 
and a day without being asked any 
question. At the end of that period, 
Lochiel made inquiry regarding the 
boy, and the girl candidly told him 
her story. He thus discovered that 
the boy was the son of his own 
wife’s sister; but he concealed the 
whole from his lady, of whose secre- 
cy he was not very confident. Bat 
he treated young Ronald with great 
kindness. Lochiel had a son much 
of the same age; the two boys fre- 
quently quarrelled, and the lady was 
angry to see her own son worsted.— 
She at last swore “ that the girl and 
her vagabond must quit the house 
next morning.” The generous Lo- 
chiel set out with the boy to Inver- 
ness, where he boarded him under a 
false name, and he placed the wo- 
man in the service of a friend in the 
neighbourhood, where she might 
have an eye to his condition. 

Ronald received such education 


Morar. 


as befitted his birth; and when he 
grew up to manhood he paid a visit 
to Lochiel, his kind benefactor, in 
Lochaber, who was so much satis 
fied with him, that he determined on 
giving him his powerful assistance in 
recovering his paternal estate, which 
was then in the possession of Angus, 
Lochiel ordered a hundred men to 
attend himself and Ronald on this 
occasion ; and they arrived in Morar 
on a Sunday, when the usurper and 
all his peuple were in church at mass, 
He congratulated the young man on 
the fortunate opportunity he now 
had of avenging his father’s blood, 
and destroying all his enemies at 
once, by burning them in the church. 
Ronald saw that this could be easily 
effected ; but he benevolently re- 
marked, that though many of those 
persons then in the church were 
guilty of his father’s death, and 
deserved any punishment that could 
be inflicted on them, yet there 
were others innocent of that crime: 
and he declared that if his estate 
could not be recovered otherwise, he 
would rather want it, and trust to 
Providence and his own valour. Lo- 
chiel did not at all relish such senti- 
ments, and left Ronald to his fate. 
Ronald took refuge in a wood, 
where the cavern in which he abode 
is still well known; and the daugh- 
ter of Angus, his only child, fre- 
quently passed that way in looking 
after her father’s fold. He some- 
times got into conversation with her, 
and though but a child, she became 
attached to him. He prevailed upon 
her to get his shirts washed for him, 
Her father, having accidentally dis- 
covered the linen bleaching, observed 
the initial letters of Ronald’s name ; 
and making inquiry into the circum- 
stances, soon suspected that he was 
at hand. He attempted to persuade 
his daughter to decoy Ronald into 
his power; but she told the young 
man all that her father proposed to 
her; and he finding that Angus was 
still thirsting for his blood, immedi- 
ately left the country, and took the 
girl along with him. With much 
difficulty he conveyed her in safety 
to Inverness, from whence he pro- 
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cured a passage to France, where he 
placed her in a convent. He enter- 
ed the French army, and was much 
distinguished for his bravery; he 
was thus enabled to support himself 
and to defray the expense of her 
education. When the young woman 
was of age theywere married, and soon 
returned to Scotland. Ronald having 
obtained strong recommendations to 
the king, he found means of being 
reconciled to Angus, who was then 
old, and had become very penitent. 
He made great professions of friend- 
ship and attachment to Ronald ; but 
his daughter was always doubtful of 
his sincerity, and it would appear 
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that she had justly appreciated his 
disposition. One night, Ronald 
having feigned intoxication, and re- 
tired to rest, the old barbarian calcu- 
lated that he would sleep very 
soundly, and slunk into his apart- 
ment, armed with a dirk, to stab his 
son-in-law; but the young man 
watched this treachei ous hypocrite, 
and put him to death. 

Ronald obtained possession of his 
paternal estate, and after a long and 
prosperous life, became the founder 
of a very respectable family. 

The time of these occurrences 
was the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, 





THE MAID-SERVANT, 


BY MR. NAZLITT. 


HE maid-servant must be consi- 

dered as young, or else she has 
married the butcher, the butler, or 
her cousin, or has otherwise settled 
into a character distinct from her ori- 
ginal one, so as to become what is 
properly called the domestic. This 
maid-servant, in her apparel, is eith- 
er slovenly and fine by turns, and 
dirty always; or she is at all times 
snug and neat, and dressed according 
toher station. In the latter case, 
her ordinary dress is black stockings, 
a stuff gown, a cap, and a neck-hand- 
kerchief pinned corner-wise behind. 
If you want a pin, she just feels about 
her, and has always one to give you. 
On Sundays and holydays, and per- 
haps on afternoons, she changes her 
black stockings for white, puts on a 
gown of a better texture, and fine 
pattern, sets her cap and her curls 
jauntily, and lays aside the neck- 
handkerchief for a high body, which, 
by the way, is not half so pretty. 
There is something very warm and 
latent in the handkerchief—some- 
thing easy, vital, and genial, A wo- 
man in a high-bodied gown, made to 
fither like a case, is by no means 
more modest, and is much less tempt- 
ing. She looks like a figure at the 
head of a ship. We could almost 
see her chucked out of doors into a 


cart with as little remorse as a cou- 
ple of sugar-loaves.—The tucker is 
much better, as well as the handker- 
chief; and is to the other, what the 
youug lady is to the servant. The 
one always reminds us of the Spark- 
ler, in Sir Richard Steele ; the other 
of Fanny, in Joseph Andrews. 

But to return. The general fur- 
niture of her ordinary room the 
kitchen, is not so much her own as 
her master’s and mistress’s, and need 
not be described : but in a drawer of 
the dresser or the table, in company 
with a duster, and a pair of snuffers, 
may be found some of her property, 
such as a brass thimble, a pair of 
scissars, a thread-case, a piece of 
wax-candle, much wrinkled with the 
thread, an odd volume of Pamela, 
and perhaps a sixpenny play, such as 
George Barnwell, or Mrs. Behn’s 
Oroonoko.—There is a piece of look- 
ing-glass also in the window. The 
rest of her furniture is in the garret, 
where you may find a good looking- 
glass on the table ; and in the win- 
dow a bible, a comb, and a piece of 
soap. Here stands also, under stout 
lock and key, the mighty mystery— 
the box—containing among other 
things her clothes, two or three song- 
books, consisting of nineteen for the 
penny; sundry tragedies at a half- 
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penny the sheet ; the Whole Nature 
of Dreams laid open, together with 
the Fortuve Teller, and the Account 
of the Ghost of Mrs. Veal; the Sto- 
ry of the Beautiful Zoa, who was 
cast away on a desert island, show- 
ing how, &c. ; some half-crowns in a 
purse, including pieces of country- 
money, with the good Countess of 
Coventry on one of them, riding 
naked on the horse ; a silver penuy 
wrapped up in cotton by itself; a 
crooked sixpence, given her befure 
she came to town, and the giver of 
which has either forgotten her, or 
been forgotten by her, she is not 
sure which ; two little enamel boxes, 
with looking-glass in the lids, one of 
them a fairing, the other “a trifle 
from Margate ;” and lasily, various 
letters, square and ragged, and di- 
rected in all sorts of spelling, chiefly 
with little letters for capitals ; one of 
them written by a girl who went to 
a day-school with her, is directed 
“ mIniss.”’ 

In her manners, the maid-servant 
sometimes imitates her young mis- 
tress; she puts her hair in papers, 
cultivates a shape, and occasionally 
contrives to be out of spirits. But 
her own character and condition 
overcome all sophistications of this 
sort; her shape, fortified by the mop 
and scrubbing-brush, will make its 
way ; and exercise keeps her healthy 
and cheerful. From ihe same cause 
her temper is good, though she gets 
into little heats when a stranger is 
over saucy, or when she is told not 
to go so heavily down stairs, or when 
some unthinking person goes up her 
wet stairs with dirty shoes, or when 
she is called away often from dinner ; 
neither does she much like to be 
seen scrubbing the street-door steps 
of a morning; and sometimes she 
catches herself, saying, “drat that 
butcher,” but immediately adds, 
* God forgive me.” The tradesmen 
indeed, with their compliments and 
arch looks, seldom give her cause to 
complain. The milkman bespeaks 
her good humour for the day, with 
** Come, pretty maids.” Then fol- 
low the butcher, the baker, the cil- 
man, &c, all with their several smirks 
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and litile loiterings; and when she 
goes to the shops herself, it is for 
her the grocer pulls down his string 
from its roller with more than ordi. 
nary whirl, and tosses, as it were, his 
parcel into a tie ; for her, the cheese. 
monger weighs his butter with half a 
glance, cherishes it round about with 
his pattles, and dabs the little piece 
on it, to make it up, with a graceful 
jerk. 

Thus pass the mornings between 
working and singing, and giggling and 
grumbling, and being flattered. If 
she takes any pleasure unconnecied 
with her office before the afternoon, 
it is when she runs up the area steps, 
or to the door, to hear and purchase 
a new sceng, or to see a troop of sol- 
diers go by ; or when she happens to 
thrust her head out of a chamber- 
window at the same time with a ser- 
vant at the next house, when a dia- 
logue infallibly ensues, stimulated by 
the imaginary obstacles between. If 
the maid-servant is wise, the best 
part of her work is done by dinner 
time ; and nothing else is necessary 
to give perfect zest to the meal. She 
tells us what she thinks of it, when 
she call it “abit o’ dinner.” There 
is the same sort of eloquence in her 
other phrase, “a cup o’ tea ;” but 
the old ones, and the washerwomen 
beat her at that. After tea, in great 
houses, she goes, with the other ser- 
vants, to Hotcockles, or What-are- 
my-thoughts-like, and tells Mr. Joho 
to “ have done then;” or if there is 
a ball given that night, they throw 
open ali the doors, and make use of 
the music up stairs to dance by. In 
smaller houses, she receives the visits 
of her aforesaid cousin, and sits down 
alone, or with a fellow maid-servant 
to work: talks of her young master 
or mistress, and Mr. Ivins (Evans) ; 
or else she calls to mind her own 
friends in the country, where she 
thinks the cows and “ all that” beau- 
tiful, now she is away. Meanwhile, 
if she is lazy, she snufis the candle 
with her scissars ; or if she has eaten 
more heartily than usual, she sighs 
double the usual number of times, 
and thinks that tender hearts were 
born to be unhappy. 
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she Such being the maid-servant’s life in going a shopping. She loves to 
: in doors, she scorns, when abroad, to look at the patterns in the windows, 
ring be any thing but a creature of sheer and the fine things labelled with 
rd enjoyment. The maid-servant, the those corpulent numerals of “ only 
, his sailor, and the school-boy, are the 7s,”—“ only 6s. 6d.” She has also, 
ese. three beings that enjoy a holyday be- unless bern and bred in London, 
Ia yond all the rest of the world; and been to see my Lord Mayor, the fine 
vith all for the same reason, because their people coming out of Court, and the 
ce inexperience, peculiarity of life, aud “ beasties” in the Tower ; and at all 
eful habit of being with persons, or cir- events she has been to Astley’s and 

cumstances, or ‘houghts above them, the Circus, from which she comes 
pen give them all, in their way, a cast of away equally smitten with the rider, 
ind the romantic. The most active of and sore with laughing at the clown, 

money-getters is a vegetable, com- But it is difficult to say what pleasure 
ied pared withthem, ‘The maid-servant, she enjoys must. One of the com- 
OD, when she first goes to Vauxhall, pletest of all is the fair, where she 
Ps, thinks she is in heaven, A theatre walks through an .endless round of 
se is all pleasure to her, whatever is go- noise, and toys, and gallant appren- 
ol- ing forward ; whether the play, or tices, and wonders. Here she is in- 
lo the music, or the waiting, which vited in by courteous well-dressed 
el makes others impatient, orthe munch- people, as if she were the mistress, 
aie ing of apples and gingerbread-nuts, Here also is the conjurer’s booth, 
a which she and her party commence where the operator himself, a most 
Ny almost as soen as they have seated stately and genteel person, all in 
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themselves. She prefers tragedy to 
comedy, because it is grander, and 
less like what she meets with in gene- 
ral; and, because she thinks it more 
in earnest also, especially in the love 
scenes. Her favourite play is “ Alex- 
ander the Great,” or the “ Rival 
Queens.” Another great delight is 


white, calls her ma’am, and szys to 
John by her side, in spite of his laced 
hat, “ Be good enough, sir, to hand 
the card to the lady.” 
cousin turn out as true as he is; or 
may she get home soon enough, and 
smiling enough, to be as happy again 


Ah ! may her 


next time, 





THE CORSICAN BANDIT. 


Ajaccio,* May 8, 1826. 

IIE bandit Theodore, celebrated 

for so many atrocious crimes, 
has just committed another dreadful 
murder, by assassinating two gen- 
darmes, in the vicinity of Corte. He 
has hitherto escaped the most active 
pursuits of the police. The history 
of this man’s life would afford ample 
means for reflection, and exhibit, in 
a terrible manner, to what extraordi- 
nary lengths the Corsican mountain- 
eers will carry their revenge, or, as 
it is here termed, vendetta. The 
character 1 am about to describe is 
by no means an uncommon one 
among the inhabitants of this island. 
About two years ago, Theodore re- 
ceived a summons to repair to Ajac- 
cio, for the purpose of having his 


name inscribed among the conscripts 
who were to be sent off to the army 


as recruits, ‘This call of authority he 
would not obey, but fled to the moun- 
tains. Previously to his departure, 
he requested the brigadier of the 
gendarmes, with whom he was ac- 
quainted, and whom he considered as 
a friend, to let him know in case or- 
ders should come to have him arrest- 
ed. The brigadier promised to do 
so, and Theodore placed implicit 
confidence in his word. A few days 
passed on, when he received an in- 
Vitation to sup with the brigadier, 
who said that no orders had yet 
reached him respecting the arrest. 
The unsuspicious mountaineer re- 
paired to the appointed place, and 
partook of a hearty meal with the 





* This town will hereafter be celebrated in history as the birth-place of Bonaparte. 
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brigadier. Wine was supplied in 
abundance, and Theodore became in 
a complete state of intoxication. He 
was then bound hand and foet, and 
conveyed to the prison of Ajaccio. 
The offence for which he was con- 
fined not being of a serious nature, 
the privilege of walking in an outer 
court of the prison was allowed him, 
and, without much difficulty, he es- 
caped, and fled to his cottage; he 
armed himself with a carbine, pro- 
ceeded to the barracks of the gen- 
darmerie, and rushing into the apart- 
ment of the brigadier, who was at 
dinner surrounded by his family, he 
fired the fatal weapon, and stretched 
the wretched victim at his feet, wel- 
tering in blood. He then returned 
to his village, assembled the inhabi- 
tants, and told them what he had 
done ; he swore that his revenge was 
not in any degree satisfied, but that 
he would murder every gendarme 
who might come in his way. The 
dreadful oath has been cruelly ful- 
filled, and although every research 
has been made, and heavy rewards 
offered for his apprehension, all is in 
vain. ‘The country people will give 
no information respecting him; and 
when an opportunity offers, they af- 
ford him every assistance. He wars 
with none but gendarmes; five had 
already met death by his hands last 
year, and two others have been as- 
sassinated by him within this month, 
Although enduring the most horrid 
privations, and subsisting only on the 
game and wild fruits with which the 
isle abounds, his bed composed of 
leaves, his habitation a cavern, yet, 
extraordinary as it may appear, this 
outcast, or bandit of a novel species, 
has never been accused of having 
perpetrated a single robbery. It is 
a well-authenticated fact, that he has 
been seen walking with French sol- 
diers, with travellers, and even with 
officers in the discharge of their duty, 
and not one individual had ever rea- 
son to complain of his conduct to- 
wards them. Theodore is of tall 
stature, well shaped, a dark com- 
plexion, features that express the 
most determined boldness, piercing 
bright eyes, thick black and frown- 


ing eyebrows, and the furm of his 
limbs indicating a giant’s strength, 
with the swiftness of a deer. His 
sombre and enthusiastic character, 
his harsh and bitter words, which 
speak death with prophetic energy, 
the ensemble of this extraordinary be- 
ing strikes the villagers who know 
him with a horror bordering on res. 
pect. Several young men, among 
whom Brusco is the most remarka- 
ble, have recently joined Theodore; 
and these daring bandits strike such 
terror into the gendarmes stationed 
in Corsica, that they dare not stir 
out unless in company. <A young 
man came a short time since to The- 
odore, and asked to be enrolled with 
the banditti. |“ What motives bring 
thee here ?” said Theodore, “I se- 
duced a young girl, and the parents 
wish to make me marry her.”— 
* Return instantly to her,” said The- 
odore ; “ and if in six days she is not 
restored to honour, thou shalt die !” 

The officers belonging to a French 
brig were informed by a shepherd, 
that it was the intention of Theodore 
and his band to make an attack upon 
them whilst they were out on a shoot- 
ing party, and rob them of their fowl- 
ing-pieces, The officers, who were 
acquainted with the character of the 
bandit, nowise daunted, repaired to 
the valley of Liamone. They were 
accosted by Theodore and Brusco, 
who inquired whetber they had found 
much game. One of the officers im- 
mediately said, that they were in- 
formed of his intentions, but hoped 
they were not such as had been 
stated, and that he would not offer to 
take away their guns, At these 
words Theodore flew into the most 
violent anger, entreated the officers 
to tell him the name of the inventor 
of this base calumny, and swore that 
he would murder the man who had 
supposed him guilty of such criminal 
intention. He then added, with 
much coolness, that he had killed a 
good many gendarmes, that his re- 
venge was not sated, and that he did 
not fear the guillotine, since he who 
had destroyed so many would soon 
put an end to his own existence 
when circumstances required it. An- 
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other wonderful fact is, that this bri- 
gand has a feeling and tender heart ; 
his most cruel torment in solitude is 
to have left behind him a “ virgin 
of Heaven,” as he calls her; and 
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during the night, when the pangs of 
remorse seize him, he calls upon her 
with sighs, and bestows upon her the 
most teuder names. 





JACQUOT, JACQUES, AND 
P simaatared was the son of a vil- 


lage cobbler: his parents were 
poor but industrious, and he lost 
them whilst in infancy: at an early 
age he gave ample proofs of sagacity, 
for he availed himself of every re- 
course that presented to accumulate 
the penny: he attended the goats 
and cows ; conducted the horses to 
water, and waited in the evening at 
the only Inn in the village, where, by 
chance, a “ god send” induced some 
solitary traveller to stop. Though 
sleeping on straw; subsisting on 
brown bread, fruit, and milk, he sang 
from the break of morn till its close ; 
and on gaining sufficient to allow of a 
slight recreation, none footed it so 
nimbly or merrily in the Sunday’s 
dance. His native village was, in 
his eyes, a beautiful city ; the nota- 
ry’s house a palace ; and the villag- 
ers so many lords and ladies—the 
most exalted of the creation:—thus 
he doted on the fields, woods, lawns, 
and rivulets, and also on a certain 
little peasant, named Susan, who, 
though not even gifted with wisdom, 
wealth, or personal charms, was 
nevertheless, in his eyes, an angel of 
perfection. Jacquot had but just at- 
tained his eighteenth year, when a 
young nobleman passing through the 
village, discovering something pleas- 
ing in the physiognomy of the indus- 
trious peasant, proposed to conduct 
him to Paris and insure his fortune. 
Jacquot had then but little idea of 
the advantages gained by homage to 
this volatile deity, but desire of see- 
ing the capital, a feeling of curiosity, 
and a secret presentiment of future 
greatness induced him to accept the 
offer. He wept bitterly on bidding 
adieu to his fields, his dog, Prin, his 
goats, cows, and Susan, ejaculating, 
“Ah, well! it won’t be long ere I 
return; and then I shall tell Prin 
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and Susey all the wonders I have 
seen in the great city.” 

Jacquot arrived in Paris: first 
figured as a groom, then footman, 
afterwards valet de chambre, when 
he dropped the name of Jacquot (or 
Jem), as being too vulgar for his as- 
piring ideas ; an appellation that al- 
so occasioned the laughter of the 
housemaids. He assumed that of 
Jacques (Jemmy ), asa designation far 
more imposing ; and ere the termi- 
nation of the year, Mister Jacques 
had entirely forgot his favourite dog 
Prin, his cattle, woods, hamlet, and 
his Susan : in the interim he studied 
with assiduity ; learned to read and 
write ; became steward ; knew how 
to calculate, and with strong intel- 
lects soon became initiated in sub- 
traction and multiplication; most 
stewards know the first rule quoted 
—to their employer’s cost. 

A comprehension of division was 
essential, with which he soon be- 
came perfectly acquainted : he learn- 
ed to divide, and next proceeded to 
Interest ; this he managed with equal 
facility, by lending money on inter- 
est, by which an enormous profit 
was obtained: briefly, after occupy- 
ing the multifarious situations of 
steward to a naval and military con- 
tractor ; secretary of the opera, and 
confidential agent to a Russian 
prince, and member of the chamber 
of Senate,a handsome fortune crown- 
ed the anxious endeavours of this deep 
plodding politician, Courted by all; 
he entered into extensive financial 
speculations, in which he was ever 
so favoured by fortune, that on at- 
taining his thirtieth year, an income 
of 30,000 livres was at his disposal. 
“ Booing, booing” did the business. 


** Nor e’en Sir Pertinax such homage show’d 
As this, his prototype, upon the great bestow’d.”” 
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Jacques now began to think that 
he had pruned sufficiently from the 
garden of Plutus, resulved on enjoy- 
ing the fruit that he had so amply 
reaped. His dream of fortune was 
not now ideal: he purchased an ex- 
tensive estate ; established an elegant 
equipage ; engaged his livery-ser- 
vants ; assuming the title of Mr. de 
la Jacquiniere, or Squire James: 
here was a prodigious change, but 
thue ; thus 

Mushrooms from mingled garbage rise, 

And are to votaries of taste a prize! 

Repairing one day to the country 
villa, his carriage was overset by ac- 
cident at the entrance of a poor vil- 
lage, and whilst workmen were sent 
in quest of, to place it in repair, our 
fortunate Squire alighted, and look- 
ing around exclaimed, “ Heavens ! 
what a filthy hole ! what a wretched 
receptacle ! what a despicable coun- 
try! stagnate pools—filthy quagmires 
—dirty hovels—frightful rustics— 
nota single spot where a person of 
consequence can with decency re- 
pose! My organs are quite afiected 
at the bare idea of being compelled 
to remaiu here till my vehicle is put 
in order—cunfound the rascally 
coachman, he shall be discharged im- 
mediately I reach home”—for this 
hamlet—have it in bis owu words,— 
for M. de la Jacquiniere presumed 
now to be a man of letters—a poet, 
forsooth,—and no mean one either, 
at least he was so flatiered by numer- 
ous parasites, who admired the deli- 
cacies of his table,— 

« Tis a degenerate—a vile abode, 

Which courtier’s feet hath never trod ; 


And I, who half the courtiers reign, 
Can only view it with disdain.” 


Whilst making these sapient ob- 
servations, our Squire had advanced 
to the bank of a purling rill, whose 
deviating banks formed, in his eye, 
an uncouth contrast with the level em- 
bankment of his artificial canal, al- 
though in the crystal wave he beheld 
the finny brood gaily disporting, as 
he seated himself on a sward beneath 
an ancient willow—a prospect that 
had never greeted him in his own 
torpid reservoirs. 


Jacquot, Jacques, and Mr, de la Jacquiniere. 


Mr. de la Jacquiniere had been 
seated but for a few minutes when 
he was surrounded by a flock of 
sheep, goats and cows, who were un- 
der the surveillance of a swarthy fe. 
male peasant and her dog; the lat. 
ter, though nearly blind from age, 
distanced the flack, and hastened 
with kind and anxious familiarity to 
lick the hand of the astonished, 
alarmed, and indignant Squire of the 
town. “Lud! lud! lud!” shouted 
the lusty conductress, what may be 
all this ? I never saw Prin so affee. 
tionate to any one in all my borg 
days, except poor Jacquot. 

On the mention of this plebeian 
name the wealthy gentleman blush. 
ed deeply ; a thousand conflicting 
thoughts pervaded his mind; he 
gazed around : can it be; yes, itis 
so! he is in his native village; Susan 
is before him, under the very willow, 
beneath which he has so often slept 
and dreamed—dreamed ;—aye, but 
never of moving in his present sphere! 

Oh, M. de la Jacquiniere ! what 
must be your sensations ; what those 
of one devoted to ancient friends 
and place of nativity ? Imagination 
pictures you pressing ip your warm 
embrace, the poor girl whom you 
formerly so fondly cherished! your 
tears distilling on your parents’ hum- 
ble sod ; your bounties falling like 
refreshing April showers on the in- 
habitants of your native hamlet; the 
companions of your infancy enjoying 
the social delight of greeting your 
prosperity in the garden where erst 
you passed with them so many hours 
in revelry :—learn the reverse—Prin, 
poor faithful Prin, the dog so uaffec« 
tionately faithful, was spurned from 
him with indignation: methinks his 
melancholy how] still peals on my 
car, awakening grievous contrasts. 
He hastened from Susan and the vil- 
lage ; ascended his coach, and on 
reaching the splendid villa, caused 
the neck of a beautiful parrot to be 
twisted, for having had the misfor- 
tune to exclaim, “ Have you dined 
Jacquot.” 


His was a love of wealth; so strong—so sures 
As neither time could change, or art could 
cure. 





